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The National Farmers’ Bank of Owatonna, 
Minn. 


Louis H. Sullivan, Architect 


No architectural work can seriously 
be analyzed without quickly leading us 
into the field of philosophical conjecture 
the why and the wherefore in their 
bearing upon the fitness to the purpose. 
The study of the surroundings, physical 
and moral and of other perhaps more 
material considerations are quickly 
brought into play before an intelligent 
understanding can be had of the opus. 

Mr. Sullivan stated a great theory of 
architecture when he framed the terse 
sentence “Form follows Function.” But 
this means that a quick appreciation of 
the form can follow only upon a thor- 
ough study of the functions. It means 
that the word, function, expands as we 
touch it, becoming continually more 
delicate and far-reaching—embracing 
not only things readily seen, but as well 
influence and demands—yes—cravings 
not so readily seen. 

It is difficult to refrain from at once 
plunging into a philosophic commentary 
upon an art so philosophic as is that of 
Mr. Sullivan. But certainly it is not a 
far cry from the architect to the public 
that approves and thence to the client 
who makes the erection of such an edi- 
fice possible. 

Nor should it be overlooked, in the 
case of any structure, that the building, 
as a standing physical fact, is a genuine 
statement of an intellectual and temper- 
amental sympathy—difficult to describe 
briefly, but always existent—between 
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client and architect. The structure is in 
fact the product not of one but of both. 
And this is the key which quickly un- 
locks the at-first-glance baffling psychol- 
ogy of our modern American architec- 
ture. It secures vividness of view con- 
cerning that which is weak in it as weil 
as that which is strong. To be sure, 
back of both client and architect are the 
members of the community and the 
great mass of mankind, exerting, on 
them both, a mental and moral influence 
now faint, now strong. To this influ- 
ence they sometimes yield unquestion- 
ably, sometimes they react to them with 
increased individuality and confidence. 
It depends upon character. Thus any 
building is an expression of the charac- 
ter of both client and architect. More 
than this—it is an expression of the 
average prevailing popular thought, or 
of a new and perhaps powerful current 
of thought forming within it. 

To make this general statement spe- 
cific: Why should Owatonna, a Minne- 
sota farm and dairy center, its name un- 
familiar to most of us—a small town 
scarcely six thousand  strong—why 
should Owatonna want this Bank Build- 
ing with its new forms telling of new 
thoughts ? 

The owners of the institution certain- 
ly are not professional dreamers or art- 
reformers. They are common. sense 
business men dealing in facts and fig- 
ures with a farmer clientage. Still it 
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appears that they elected after exhaus- 
tive investigation, that they would not 
have the conventional building with its 
Doric or Corinthian order, but went far 
out of their way instead to erect a build 
. . . > . 7° 

ing in which a certain architect should 
be allowed, nay encouraged, to follow 








classic orders in response to a decadent 
public demand? 

Is it one of the straws that tell of the 
arising wind? 

May we hope that the day is drawing 
near when the public and the individual 
chent will demand of the architect that 























NATIONAL FARMERS’ BANK OF OWATONNA, 
ROOM. 


the tenets of his well-known individual- 
istic art. 

Can this be a forerunner of a return 
to that independence of spirit, that de- 
sire for something close and real which 
American clients and architects once 
possessed, even if in a crude way, be- 
fore the American translation of Vig 
nola was spread upon our. every 
draughtsman’s table, and before the 
architectural hopper began to pour out 





MINN.—CROSS-SECTION THROUGH BANKING 
Louis H. Sullivan, Architect. 


he seek and find his inspiration nearer 
home and close to our lives as we live 
them ? 

Shall the new _ building materials, 
many of beautiful texture and color, 
which we are constantly evolving, be 
used freely to the fullest extent of their 
possibilities ? 

May we seriously hope that we are 
slowly but surely turning away from an 
artificial futility and toward a sane and 
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MINN.—VIEW OF SIDE. 
Louis H. Sullivan, Architect. 
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idealistic realism such as befits our bet- 
ter qualities—that we are turning from 
the negative and unproductive in us to 
what is positive and wholly bound up 
with our well-being and our true de- 
sires ? 

In our larger cities our lives accord- 
ing to our station are run more or less 
by rule and rate. Too often we grow 
to think and live by recipe. Are we to 
be taught a lesson by those of simpler, 
intricate ways? Shall they point 
out the new path? Is it from them that 
we are to receive our lesson in simplicity 
and directness ? 


less 


And so goes query upon = query. 
Where are we? Do we really know? 
Have we found ourselves? \re we 
seeking to find ourselves? Are we seek 
ing a way out? Are we or are we not 
serious? Do we or do we not wish to 


find a solution ? 

It needs but a brief description of the 
building. To say that it is “up-to-date” 
is all that need be said in a _ practical 
Way. 

What the photographs do not convey 
is the exquisite impression of its color 
scheme. 

The exterior is of brownstone, rough 
shale brick of varied but soft coloring, 
brown terra cotta, green enameled terra 
cotta, and a band of glass mosaic in high 
color. 

Within, the floor is of plain green tile, 
the low walls and wainscoting of red 
roman brick capped with green enam- 
eled terra cotta. Above this is carried 
out a consistent scheme of polychro- 
matic decoration in which the colors of 
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early spring and autumn are used. A 
steadying note of green runs throughout. 
Two mural paintings will be installed in 
the blank spaces under the arches, one 
a dairy scene, the other a harvest scene. 

The plan is admirably adapted to its 
purpose as a farmers’ bank. It is, in 
fact, a “psychological” plan. An inter- 
esting practical feature is the provision 
made in the great windows to resist the 
low winter temperature and the hot 
summer sun. The glass is double-plate 
glass outside, opalescent leaded glass in- 
with a hermetically sealed air- 
space between. The banking room is 
bright and cheerful. The physical im- 
pression it makes on one is truly inspir- 
ing. 

Mr. Sullivan’s art is indeed the result 
of a philosophy—a philosophy thought 
out vears ago and worked out in his de- 
signs and in his writings year by 
ever since, until he has actually created 
what we call a sty/e for lack of a better 
or broader word. 

None of the unrest) which 
brought into existence all the procession 
of resuscitated architectural forms, or 
had | mannerisms, which we 
have watched for the past twenty vears 
or more, seems to be have caused him 
to deviate a hair’s breadth from his first 
ideals. The revival of Gothic, the Rich- 
ardsonian, Romanesque, the Italian and 
Colonial, the Classic and the French arts 


side 


) 


year 
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mental 


better say 


have not deflected him in his course. 
The bank at Owatonna is his latest 
work. In it he has given us a concen 


trated expressi Nn. 


Louis am M illett. 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 
National Farmers’ Bank of Owatonna, Minn. 
Louis H. Sullivan, Architect. 








The Telephone Exchange 


This is, possibly, the first general 
word concerning the characteristics of 
telephone exchange buildings to appear 
in an architectural journal. The special 
nature of the problem is such as not to 
awaken more than general interest 
either in the public or in the architec- 
tural fraternity. But few architects are 
called upon to consider the problem, and 
while a great public is served from 
within these structures this public does 
not make that direct personal j 
the telephone exchange that it does of 
the office building, the church, the peni 
tentiary or the theatre. In fact, the tele 
phone exchange bears about the 
relationship to the generality of public 
buildings as does the stage of the the- 
atre to the auditorium, or, more 
rectly, as the mysterious portion back 


use ot 


Sale 


COT- 


of the footlights, with its traps, its gal- 
leries, its bridges, its gridiron and rig- 
ging, its dressing rooms, property and 


scene rooms, bears to the front, with 


its gay proscenium, its sumptuous 
loges, broad foyers and stairways and 
its resplendent decorations. The nerve 


center of the telephone life is in the 
exchanges, where a mass 
of complex ganglea gathers the plans 
and desires of one-half of the commu- 
nity and spreads them to the other half. 
So flexible in its operation is this net- 
work of wire nerves and withal so 
potent, that one may sit in the security 
of his own room the while he tells his 
neighbor just beyond the party wall 
exactly what he thinks of him; or one 
may appeal directly for aid and sym- 
pathy over the wide space of hundreds 
of miles, and the tone and inflection of 
the voice is carried to make clear the 
meaning and intent of the word. . Na- 
ture has been little time in per- 
fecting through evolutionary processes 
the nervous system of the human being, 


mysterious 


some 


which now, to all appearances, has 
reached the final state. lor many cen- 
turies the church and the theatre have 


been shaping the forms most perfectly 
adapted to their special requirements, 


and from now on nothing in these can 
be more perfect or beautiful than has 
been, excepting only the mechanical ar- 
rangement of the physical stage. Sut 
it was only yesterday, as it were, that 
a personal friend, who has detailed the 
experience to me, heard the first word 
spoken through the telephone. It is 
not strange, then, that the nervous sys- 
tem of the telephone exchange is not 
absolutely perfect and final in its de- 
velopment, and that the exchange build- 
ing has not been “standardized.” Not 
only does the mechanics of the system 
alter and improve, but the clientele in 
a certain district enlarges and changes 
in character, so that a building and 
equipment deemed perfect and entirely 
adequate a few months ago now pre- 
sents a vexing problem to the telephone 
engineers. \ building impossible or 
impracticable of enlargement — stand- 
ing in the center of a district which 
it is inadequate to serve is a_ very 
vexing and economic engineering prop- 
osition. l‘ive years 
even, the present 
service was not 


ago, or less, 

extent of telephone 
dreamed of, and but 
slight opportunity for growth was pro- 
vided in the exchange. ‘To-day but a 
fraction of the ultimate is developed in 
the newer buildings. The economics of 
the situation is studied by the engineer, 
and—‘to a required degree of approxi- 
mate accuracy’—the ultimate being 
determined upon, the structure is 
planned and designed with that in view. 
The possibilities of growth with the 
least disturbance to existing conditions 
of service and mechanics are most care- 
fully considered. The “frame” rooms 
are made capable of consistent enlarge- 
ment; in the “operating” rooms the 
switchboards may be extended in line, 
or switchboard space may be augmented 
by the introduction of galleries. Not 
one of the exchanges illustrated here- 
with exhibits a completed design. The 
new eight-story “Toll and Long Dis- 
tance” exchange is susceptible of a 
seven-story enlargement to an alley on 
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the north, the basement and first story 
of this addition being already com- 
pleted. Again, the building is capable 
of an almost unlimited extension across 
the court to the south. ‘Humboldt’ 
exchange may be enlarged by a three- 














of five stories, and the facades, as shown 
in the photographs from each build- 
ing, are but a fragment of the 
design. “Irving Park’ exchange is to 
be enlarged one hundred per cent. 
in the rear and have a second story over 
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LA GRANGE EXCHANGE, CHICAGO TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


story extension to the rear and a third 
story over the present building, for 
which the steel structure and the ex- 
terior design are adapted. The “Lin- 
coln,”’ “Edgewater” and “Kedzie” 
structures are designed for an ultimate 


‘Pond & Pond, Architects. 


the entire augmented ground area. In 
all cases it has been the endeavor so to 
design the structure that addition and 
enlargement may be made with the least 
amount of alteration in or destruction 
of the existing portion, and to the end 
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that the building may not present too haps the ideal form for city exchanges, 
unfinished an appearance in its tem- and has been developed to a point of 


porary condition. The ultimate oper- perfection in such exchanges as “Edge- 
ating room in which are the switch- water,” “Kedzie,” “Lincoln,” etc., and 


boards determines the character of the has been suggested in “Toll and Long 
plan. The long room, with a line of Distance,” where, however, conditions 





























“EDGEWATER” EXCHANGE, CHICAGO TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


Pond & Pond, Architects. 


boards at either side, with ample space did not warrant the fuller development 
between, free of columns, for the chief of the scheme. The absolute accuracy 
operator's desk and freedom of move- of space measurement required for the 
ment for the supervisors, lighted and installation of the inflexible apparatus 
ventilated fore and aft, with light also of the telephone service, the almost ab- 
on one or both of the long sides, is per- solute lack of any leeway in the location 





THI 
wells, slots, make the 
structural planning, and especially the 
supervision, matters of extreme delicacy. 


of cable etc., 


The telephone engineers locate cable 
wells, for instance, to the sixteenth of 
an inch. Sometimes, possibly, — the 


builder, in heavy fireproof construction, 
shades that one-sixteenth a trifle, but no 
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of the floor section a 
most importance ; 


matter of ut- 
not infrequently fuel 
and illuminating gas pipes and tubes 
for pneumatic service thread this maze 
of electric conduits and tax the in 
genuity of the designer who ts figuring 
close on weight and material in the in 
terest of 


economy. The city exchanges 
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“KEDZIE” EXCHANGE, 


well-trained telephone engineer will ad- 
mit that he is justified in so doing! ‘The 
multiplicity of raceways, conduits and 
ducts for lighting, house telephones and 
signals, for the special wiring in con- 
nection with mechanical and telephone 
systems, threading the floor construc- 
tion in all directions, make close study 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
Pond & Pond, 
Spencer & Powers, 


Architects 
Associated, 
are substantially of fireproof construc- 
tion, and in exposed localities are care- 
fully guarded from attack of fire from 
without by metal window frames and 
sash and wire glass. Fireproof shutters 
are also installed as a further protection 
against undue heat, which may ruin the 
sensitive apparatus. 




















THI 
In general, the layout of the plant in 
: exchange is as follows: 
In the basement are the heating plant, 


a three-story 


the engineer’s room and the men’s tot- 
let, the storeroom for district and line 
supplies, the battery room, the pot-head 
room—the pot-heads being the terminals 
of the cable ducts which enter from 
without. In the first story are the dis 
trict manager's offices; the frame room, 
in which are the intricately wired 
“frames” on which are separated and 


distributed to the switchboards the mul- 
titudes of branching from. the 
cables at the pot heads. \ portion ot 
the first is used for a store and 
work and in the vestibule gener 
ally is placed the public telephone. Out- 
side of necessary stair and 
the second story is de- 
switchboards at which the 
operators the connections. In 
the third are the and recrea 
tion rooms for the girls who remain in 
the building during the off-period (for 


wires 


floor 1S 
POO), 


hallways, 
elevator wells, 
voted to the 
make 


story rest 


the girls have a period of rest after 
two hours’ service at the board). The 
rest room is equipped with easy furni- 
ture, books and papers, and in the recre- 
ation room are provided games. Ad 


joining these rooms is the lunch room, 


where luncheon is served tree to the 
operators, and bevond are the locker 
and the toilet rooms, each up to date 
in its furniture and fixtures. In the rear 
of the third story at “Lincoln” is a 


toilet room, 1 
fireplace and a platform for lectures and 
talks. Where space permits, a flower 
garden is laid out upen the lot and care- 
fully 


men's club room, with 


tended in a the girls 
themselves. The feature, 
and when it cannot be accommodated at 
ground level it is placed upon the roof. 


measure by 
garden 1s a 


‘Toll and Long Distance” and “Lin 
coln” are to have extensive roof gar- 
dens. “Humboldt” has a beautiful gar- 
den spot at the operators’ entrance. 


Window boxes, as will be noticed in the 
illustrations, are a common, almost gen- 
eral, feature of the buildings. An emi- 
nent critic, writing not so long since in 
this magazine.“ arbitrarily placed the 
telephone exchange in the factory and 


warehouse class, and severely criticised 
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the slight architectural embellishment 
of the “Humboldt” exchange as out of 
place in a utilitarian structure. It is 
easy to set up a dummy of straw and 
then knock it down. It is not so easy to 
tell just how far to carry ornamentation 
in any kind of a structure, utilitarian 
But the teleph ne ¢xX- 
partakes of the nature of an 
fhee (in no sense a shop or factory) 


or otherwise. 


change 


building and of a club of girls, and such 
being not believe orna- 
ment or the element of beauty and do- 
mesticity are liked to be carried to a 
fatal extreme. [ 


the case | do 


It is not the function of 
the play of color or of the bits of carv- 
ing about the entrances or of the bright 


flowers on the window ledges to com- 
mand “Abandon hope all who enter 
here’; but rather the function is to in- 
vite to labor: “Come, work, rest, rec- 


reate and work again amid pleasant sur- 
roundings, and enjoy at least a bit of 
the beauty to which your work entitles 


vou.” From what we know of the 
highly wrought nerves of many of the 
telephone users, and from our knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of the telephone 
system, we must feel that there is wis- 


dom in providing for the operators these 


havens of rest in its telephone’ ex- 

changes. 

K. Pond. 
uu 
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*Russell Sturgis in the Architectural 
May, 190 
Mr. Sturgis’ criticism was interesting as showing 


how wide of the mark a critic can shoot when once 


he has missed the spirit and intent of a design and 
knows, or has seen, the object only in a photograph. 

First, and in a merely material aspect, Mr. Stur- 
gis sees but seven vertical lines of emphasis. The 
building in plan is rectangular not triangular and at 
another angle with the front he would see but five, 
so there are at least eight (in the completed build- 
ing ten) of these lines. The critic counts (wrongly) 
certain projecting courses and attributes to them 
(again wrongly) a certain projection. He pounces 


upon certain stone bands’’ and, that they may not 
fail to injure elbows or knees, gives them a pro- 
trusion which they have not 

Second, on the aesthetic side, the critic fails to 
ee that certain features about the entrances are 
made heavy in mass and brilliant in light and 
shade and in color contrast, to serve a definite 
purpose in the design (which purpose was in a 
measure served even in his case, for his eye fell 
immediately upon them). The critic evidently does 


not understand mass as mass, but 
exposition of strength or of brute force. The door 
head is too light for the supports! A man is not 
made strong and rugged to support the weight of 
a thatch of hair. The hair is there to crown the 
man. The man, who lifts and caresses a child does 
not use all his great strength, but exhibits a ten- 
derness which is beautiful when seen against his 
great strength and _ virility. The contrast gives 
character.—[I. K. P. 


simply as an 
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“LINCOLN” EXCHANGE, CHICAGO TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


Pond & Pond, Architects. 
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REST ROOM AT EDGEWATER EXCHANGE, CHICAGO TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Pond & Pond, Architects. 





REST ROOM, “KEDZIE"”’ EXCHANGE, CHICAGO TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
Pond & Pond, Architects. 
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OPERATING ROOM AT “KEDZIE"" EXCHANGE, CHICAGO TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Pond & Pond, Architects 
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FRAME ROOM AT “EDGEWATER” EXCHANGE, CHICAGO TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
Pond & Pond, Architects. 








The College Theatre in Chicago 


\ theatre has recently been opened in 
Chicago, which claims attention from 
many different points of view. In the 
first place, it has been built, not by a 
theatrical svndicate, but by a religious 
and educational society. Its owners are 
the Faculty of St. Vincent's College, 
and their object in building it was pri- 
marily to provide an auditorium for 
various college functions. Phus in its 
origin it differed absolutely from the 
ordinary theatre. The Faculty were not 
wealthy enough to lavish quantities of 
money on the building, but they wanted 
it to be well constructed, absolutely safe, 
and as good-looking as their means 
would permit. The design of the thea- 
tre was entrusted to Mr. J. FE. O. Prid- 
lore, an architect who has devoted a 


great deal of study to the problem of 
planning a sate and a convement au- 
ditorium, and the result has been a thea- 
tre which is in some essential respects 
superior to any playhouse in the country. 

rhe arc 
by many rare advantages. The site 
of the building possessed an altogether 
unusual amount of frontage on the 
street and a total area which could hard 
ly be afforded in a more expensive part 
of the citv. Mr. Pridmore was not ob 
liged to combine his theatre with an of 
fice-building, or to find room on_ the 
street frontage for shops, or even to 
plan his auditorium so that every inch 
could be stuffed as full of people as the 
law allows. He was able, consequently, 
to work out his plan and his design 
under conditions which gave him a com 
paratively free hand. He believed that 
the ideal plan for a theatre consisted 
in an adaptation to modern conditions 
of the semi-circular plan of the ancients, 
and that both for convenience, safety 
and good looks, a wide and shallow au- 
ditorium was necessary. He _ planned 
the theatre consequently with a greater 
width than that of any other play-house 
in Chicago, and in this way he obtained 
a correspondingly wide stage and an 
unusually large seating capacity on the 


1 
} 


hitect was certainly favored 


ground floor, Practically everybody oc- 
cupyving a seat is near the stage and ob- 
tains a good view thereof, while at the 
same time the seats are easily accessible 
and easily emptied. 

The question of the aisles and the 
exits received a great deal of attention. 
very one of the aisles radiates from a 
common centre to an individual exit. In 
order to obtain these individual exits, 
the front and side walls of the auditor- 
ium are pierced with openings leading 
directly to the street or alleys, and the 
capacity of these openings is more than 
double that required by the building or- 
dinance of the city of Chicago. Fur- 
thermore the aisles have been arranged 
to constitute a perfectly safe method of 


reaching the exits. They have been 
made wider as they approach their out- 
let. Under such a plan congestion in 
the rear of the theatre becomes im- 
possible. The deadly emergency exit, 
forbidden in Europe, but permitted in 
this country, is done away with. All 


the exists are used all the time, so 
that negligence and disuse of the 
special precautions taken against emerg- 
ency can never cause the death of any 
visitor to the theatre. 

The fundamental idea behind a plan 
of this kind is not the impossible one of 
preventing a fire, but of making its con- 
sequences harmless, if it occur. Never- 
theless the architect has not neglected 
the use of minor expedients looking to- 
wards the increased safety of the thea- 
tre. An auxiliary system of lighting 
has, for instance, been installed, and this 
supplementary system must always be in 
working order. It cannot be discon- 
tinued. Another innovation is a system 
of ventilation, designed particularly for 
safety. The currents of air move from 
the auditorium towards the stage, so 
that in case of fire on the stage, the 
flames and the smoke would be deflected 
in a direction away from the audience. 

The College Theatre may be pro- 
nounced emphatically to be the safest 
theatre in the country; and it would be 
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almost as safe, even if it were not con- 
structed ef comparatively incombustible 
materials. Its safety depends not upon 
its structure, but on its plan—on the 
celerity with which it can be emptied; 
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good-looking design. The shape of the 
ordinary theatre is such as to tax to the 
utmost the skill of its architect. It con- 
sists practically of a deep well, broken 
by the lines of the balcony and the gal- 
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and that is the only way in which a thea- 
tre can be made really safe. 

It is an interesting fact also that Mr. 
Pridmore’s excellent plan has afforded 
him the opportunity for an unusually 
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INCENT’S COLLEGE. 


J. E. O. Pridmore, Architect 
lery. The well is so deep that the ceil- 
ing cannot be seen without a stretching 
and a craning of the neck, and most of 
the elaborate decoration which the archi- 


tect devotes to that member of his com- 
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position remains practically unseen. 
Then the balconies are necessarily from 
the architectural point of view an excres- 
cence, which interferes with any really 
coherent and complete interior design. 
Mr. Pridmore has been able to avoid 


all these difficulties. The auditorium 
of the College Theatre is simply a large 
domed room. The dome springs from 


a height adapted to the scale of the 
whole composition—a height which en- 
ables him to get both a sufficiently large 
proscenium opening and a row of boxes 
between the columns, which encircle the 
auditorium. The domed ceiling, in- 
stead of being almost inaccessible to the 


eve, is easily visible; and the mural 
decorations, with which it has been em- 
bellished, contribute effectively to the 
appearance of the apartment. They can 
be enjoyed without any effort, because 
they can be seen from a proper dis- 
tance; and they constitute so far as we 
know almost the only example of ap 
propriate mural decoration in any thea- 
tre in any American city. Mr. Prid- 
more is to be congratulated from every 
point of view, and it is very much to be 
hoped that some other architect will 
have an opportunity to follow his ex- 
ample. 
William Herbert. 




















THE COLLEGE GRILL IS NEXT DOOR TO THE THEATRE AND CONFORMS IN ITS GENERAL 
EXTERIOR DESIGN TO IT. 


J. E. O. Pridmore, Architect. 
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‘ The Work of Leopold Eidlitz 


II—Commercial and Public 


That synagogue in Fifth Avenue, of 
which we have just been talking, is 
especially memorable to the present 
chronicler, because it led to his_ per- 
sonal acquaintance with the author, 
about the most interesting acquaintance 
he has made in the whole course of his 
life. I was present at the dedication of 
the synagogue, just forty years ago. 
And | made it the occasion of my début 
in architectural criticism for the 
“World,” with which I was connected; 
Manton Marble’s “World,” the Pre- 
Pulitizerian “World,” “The World Be- 


fore the Deluge.” “Ne pas confondre.” 
It was not a very good specimen of 


architectural criticism, | have to own, 
having just now read it over, but I can 
by no means regret it, since it led to 
a meeting, and that began in an alterca- 
tion which became a friendship, and on 
my side a pupilage. 

My obvious point of attack was the 
solecism of the cruciform plan for a 
synagogue, and | worked that for much 
more than it was worth. But I am glad 
to observe that the “effort” attested the 
hearty admiration for other and earlier 
works by the same author which the 
jaunty young = critic felt. For the 
American Exchange Bank and the Con- 
tinental Bank and the Produce Ex- 
change and the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music were already standing, though 
they are all gone now; had been stand- 
ing when he arrived from “up the State,” 
prepared to be astonished and ravished 
by the architectural glories of New 
York, and found that for the most part 
they left him cold; that it seemed to 
him, though the phrase cannot have 
come in for a generation, that they were 
one and all “putting up a front.” Even 
Trinity, which, as a youth of “Anglican” 
upbringing he was prepared unreserved- 
ly to admire, he found essentially in 
the same class with the Ionic colon- 
nade of the Custom House further 
down Wall Street, a harmonious assem- 


blage of forms which had been har- 
monized by secular association, a form 
language which was capable of being 
grammaticised by the very fact of 
being dead, an architecture of the 
past which bore no earnest of be- 
coming an architecture of the future. 
But these few exceptional works at- 
tracted the novice “addicted to swear- 
ing to the words of no master,” 
by the fact of reality and life. They 
seemed not to be historical evocations, 
but solutions of the present building 
problems in terms of the present, things 
made out of their own elements and for 
their own purposes, really bank, ex- 
change or theatre, as the case might 
be, works that were of no style and that 
vet had style. ‘A thing has style,” says 
Viollet-le-Duc, “when it has the expres- 
sion appropriate to its uses.” And, from 
this point of view, it was much in favor 
of these things that they were not “ex- 
amples,” like Trinity and like the Cus- 
tom Houses. Be it remembered that 
they antedated, sometimes by a decade, 
sometimes by two decades, the few sub- 
sequent successes of secular Gothic, Mr. 
Wight’s Academy of Design and Brook- 
lyn Mercantile Library, Mr. Cady’s 
Brooklyn Academy of Design, and, if 
you can call collegiate architecture secu- 
lar, Mr. Haight’s buildings for Columbia, 
and for the General Theological Semin- 
ary and Mr. Potter’s for the Union The- 
ological Seminary. For, long before the 
series of his ecclesiastical works were 
concluded, in fact, not very long after it 
was begun, the author of them had a 
chance to try his hand on secular build- 
ings. Probably these problems were 
more welcome to him than the churches, 
in which, by the necessity of the case, 
tradition governed, even though, as we 
have seen, the prevailing Anglican tra- 
dition did not govern him, and he neither 
inherited nor really assimilated it. Rea- 
son was to him the guide of life, the 
guide in art. He knew no other. And 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK (1857-99). 


(The first fireproof commercial building in New York.) 
Broadway, New York. 


Leopold Ejidiitz, Architect 
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the logical shortcomings of english 
Gothic, in comparison with “Continen- 
tal,” shortcomings which he took an un- 
sparing pleasure in pointing out and 
————_- bane 
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which he himself did not partake. “By 
all means an architect ought to read 
Ruskin,” he said onee; “it helps him 
keep his enthusiasm.” That was the 








WAREHOUSE IN 


analyzing, would have prevented him 
from taking that as a standard, espe- 
cially from substituting for reason a 
traditional and hereditary “feeling” of 


CINCINNATI (1859) 


James K. Wilson, Architect. 


value he set on “the most analytic mind 
in Europe.” One sees why he should 
have worked more freely upon secular 
than upon ecclesiastical problems, nec- 
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essarily of tradition as the latter so 
largely are. His whole lifework was 
devoted to what seemed to his mind the 
rationalization of architecture, and _ it 
was a remarkably clear and vigorous 
mind. He would perfectly have agreed 
with that bold literary reformer of arch- 
itecture, Viollet-le-Duc, whom, charac- 
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THE CONTINENTAL BANK. 
(1859-1901.) 
Nassau Street, New York 


teristically, he found “too timid,” that 
“we can bring the taste of this genera- 
tion to perfection by making it reason.” 


His first essay in secular work, the 
American Exchange Bank, was contem- 
poraneous, or almost so, with the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, since destroyed. As 
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might be expected from what we have 
said, it is a far more important and 
pregnant work. It also had the distine- 
tion of being the first fireproof building 
erected for commercial purposes in New 
York, unless an exception be made of 
the then new and now doubly old 
and demolished Times Building. The 
problem of the commercial building 
different then and now that 
the two things are incommensurable. 
Then the limit of ascension of the un- 
assisted human leg fixed the height of 
a commercial building at five stories. 
\n attical sixth, lighted from holes in 
the cornices, might be added for the so- 
called “accommodation” of the janitor’s 
family, assumed to be immune from leg- 
weariness and incurious of the outer 
world. But then, as now, “the prayer 
of Ajax was for light,” Ajax being the 
hypothetical tenant. \jax wanted all 
the light there was, and more than could 
decently be afforded, compatibly with 
the aspect or the reality of solidity in 
the walls. His requirement can plainly 
be more easily fulfilled in a steel-framed 
building than in a building with real 
walls of masonry. The problem of the 
old-fashioned commercial architect, if 
he happened to be an artist, was to make 
his building look solid, and at the same 
time to satisfy the demands of Ajax 
Nobody who saw the American Ex 
change Bank in course of demolition 
but will agree that its construction was 
characterized by great massiveness in 
fact. Its ruins looked Roman. Nobody 
who remembers its aspect “in life” will 
deny that it was characterized by great 
massiveness in appearance ; yet, its archi- 
tect used to point out, the proportion of 
voids to solids in its facades was greater 
than in the adjoining building on 
Broadway, the then abode of the Mutual 
Life, an effusion from the muse, per- 
haps of Kellum, at any rate a perfectly 
commonplace front which looked like a 
pasteboard screen, whereas the bank was 
an unmistakable mass of masonry. So 


Was SO 


far, the bank was a great success. But 
it was still more a success by the ar- 
rangement and the detail of its fenes- 


tration, which made it an architectural 
composition, and more yet by its crown- 
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ing member, the beetling cornice in solid 
would exces- 
sive at that time even in a sham of 
sheet metal. A visible roof the architect 
always insisted upon where he could get 
it. But where, as in these banks, 1t was 
clearly out of the question, he strove to 
compensate its absence by the most em- 
phatic cornice he could contrive. ‘Rich- 
ardson,”” he exclaimed long afterwards, 


stone which have seemed 
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ous and sensitive pilgrim from Cincin- 
nati, Mr. James Kk. Wilson, who two 
vears or so later reproduced its essen- 


tial qualities in a warehouse in_ that 
city, reproduced them with improve- 
ments. ‘The cornice seems at first 
sight to be identical in the two, but 
that is not quite the case. It is in- 


telligently modified by the light furnish- 
ed from studying the prototype in actual 
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ADDITION TO COUNTY COURT HOUSE 


City Hall Park, New York 
in the 


execution. The architect of the later 
building had a larger area than the 
more height, but more projection and earher at his disposition, and employed 
greater vigor of modeling.” Projection it effectively in giving greater detach- 
and vigor of modeling were certainly ment and relief to his corner pavilions, 
not wanting to the cornice of these two while his ground floor, being that of a 
banks. warehouse and not a bank, owes nothing 

Compared to the prototype, and is as original as it 
stood on Broadway, the is effective. Indeed, at every point he 
Exchange Bank seems to have bettered his instruction. 
It so impressed The later building has shared the fate 


collaboration of the Capitol, 
‘what that cornice of yours needs is not 


then 
American 
advance, 
ingenu- 


with anything that 


Was a great 


itself on an 
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of the earlier in being demolished, or at 
least altered beyond recognition, and 
survives now only in this photograph 
sent to the architect of the earlier as an 
act of homage. 

The Continental Bank was its author’s 
second essay in commercial — build- 
ing. There could be no _ question 
that, architecturally, the second showed 
a very great advance. The appearance 
of massiveness and solidity is common 


spective kinds. The effect was as satis- 
factory as it was novel and striking. It 
may still be seen, in spite of the demoli- 
tion of the buildings in which it first ap- 
peared, in the interior of Mr. Eidlitz’s 
addition to the Tweed court house, ai- 
though here the supports and frames as 
well as the panels are of stonework. 
Gaertner’s Bavarian revival of the 
Romanesque was, in some ways, the 
starting point of Eidlitz’s  architec- 











THE OLD PRODUCE EXCHANGE (1860-85). 
Whitehall Street, New York. 


to both. And indeed the reality of those 
qualities everybody will agree. Mr. 
Sturgis not long ago in these pages gave 
a very interesting account of the treat- 
ment of the interior detail, and of the 
devices to which the architect resorted 
in a task in some respects unprecedent- 
ed. The outcome was a framework of 
iron supports carrying ceilings of stone 
slabs, the supports and the soffits of the 
ceiling being decorated after their re- 


ture. New York contains a_ tolerable 
specimen of it in the Astor Library of 
Alexander Saeltzer, which dates from 
1850. Fergusson has criticised Gaert- 
ner’s version of it, fairly enough, as 
“wanting eyebrows.” Nobody could 
criticise either of these buildings on that 
ground. Contrariwise they show what 
Ruskin, speaking of the Palazzo Vecchio 
in Florence calls “a solemn frown of 
projection.” “A mere projecting shelf,” 
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adds Ruskin, “is not enough, the whole 
wall must, Jupiter-like, nod as well as 
frown.” The whole wall of the Con- 
tinental Bank did, even in those days, 
when, although by no means the slit of 
a canyon it has since become, Nassau 
Street was already a lane, visibly inade- 
quate to the traffic that traversed it and 
the mere five-story buildings that bor- 
dered it, “nod as well as frown” across 
the lane, from the opposite side of which 
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ander Saeltzer, who, for this occasion, 
dropped in a friendly way into Renais- 
sance, producing a florid front, loaded 
with projecting bad carving in brown- 
stone, of garlands, cornucopias and so 
forth. The building committee of the 
Continental Bank had solemnly warned 
their young architect not to attempt to 
outrival these things by still more pro- 
nounced projections of mechanical ir- 
relevancies, and had been comforted by 





THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
(Erected 1860, destroyed by fire 1903.) 


the crowning and frowning cornice 
could not be viewed but at a very steep 
angle. And the effect of massiveness 
and solidity was attained, virtually, 
by the employment and_ exploitation 
of one dimension, the dimension of 
thickness. The front, next adjoining 
on the north, was possibly built for, 
and, at any rate, was long occupied by 
the banking house of Duncan, Sherman 
& Company, and was designed by Alex- 


his assurance that he would project 
nothing beyond the plane of the wall. 
So, indeed, he did not, barring the 
string courses between the stories, and, 
barring the cornice, respecting which 
he had some trouble with the “Fire 
Warden,” who was the “Building De- 
partment” of the period, who had his 
doubts about that cornice, and whom 
the architect was forced to placate by 
the only method by which he was plac- 
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able. The architect merely modeled the building. That the building was 


the depth of the walls, modelled it into 
what is so happily called in technical 
language the “reveals.” But how hap- 
pily it was modelled. 1 wish for the 
benefit of those who have never seen or 
have forgotten, the front as it was, that 
there were a better and more “revealing” 
photograph to show them. But it 
‘jumped to the eyes” in the actual struc- 
ture, what they have painfully to infer 
from the imperfect photograph, that the 
thickness of the wall was not only ad- 
mirably and rationally modelled, with 
detail multiplied and enriched as it rose, 
but that the main vertical lines of the 
front were developed and ramified from 
bottom to top, until they were merged 
in the attic and the cornice, which con- 
stituted a single feature. And all this 
in a front which, in mere elevation, was 
“skeletonized” to the irreducible mini- 
mum of masonry. I am afraid that the 
janitor’s family, which occupied the at- 
tic—cum—cornice, and looked out on 
life through mere slits of lancet in each 
bay, had reason to complain that they 
were sacrified to architecture. At any 
rate, when this upper story, in the late 
seventies or early eighties, became 
available for tenantry, the triplets of 
lancets, like the poor wreathed bullseyes 
of the poor old Astor House, had to be 
“reamed out’ to more available square 
windows, and a seventh story was super- 
added, to the entire artistic destruction 
of the beautiful front, with incongruous 
superadditions which, no doubt, the su- 
peradder held to be “pure Gothic.” 


t * 


Almost or quite concurrently with 
these banks their architect was doing 
more ambitious and more “institutional”’ 
structures. It is a great architectural 
pity that the old Produce Exchange 
should have been outgrown. It con- 
sisted of the Exchange room _it- 
self with subordinate rooms underneath 
at first rented out for offices, but after- 
wards knocked into one to meet the need 
of additional room for the Exchange, 
with the result, in the way of intolerably 
bad ventilation, that was to be expected 
and that formed one of the most co- 
gent motives for the abandonment of 


“Gothic” hardly occurred to the un- 
tutored observer, and certainly he was 
unaware that it was “German Gothic.” 
In fact, the only badges of the style were 
the entrances, the cappings and corbels 
of the projections by which the piers 
were carried past the main cornice, and 
the detail of the arcades above. For 
the rest, and inside as well as out, the 
building seemed to have made itself out 
of the materials and the conditions. The 
interior was quite as interesting as the 
exterior. I wish a photograph of this 
interior were extant. It was one of his 
best. The great hall, abundantly lighted 
from the sides and the transeptual clere- 
stories, was entirely unobstructed ex- 
cept for the four brownstone piers at 
the inner angles, sustaining the open- 
timber roof, and modelled with refer- 
ence to its framing. The clerestory 
walls were carried upon iron bowstring 
girders introduced and shown with per- 
fect frankness. There was a sparing, 
simple and expressive decoration in 
color, and inside and out, the building 
gave, in a higher degree than any other 
then extant in New York, except of the 
same authorship, the sense of life and 
individuality and reality which are 
among the most desirable as certainly 
they are among the rarest of architec 
tural qualities. One essential point of 
the design the cursory observer is apt 
to miss—that it could be easily over- 
looked attested the completeness of 
its success. The site is not a rectangle 
but a trapezoid, and the double transep- 
tual arrangement is simply a device to 
dissemble the irregularity. Thereby 
hangs a little tale of architecture as it 
was practised in New York in the late 
50's. The plans were obtained by com- 
petition. Only a day or two before they 
were to be handed in one of the com- 
petitors called on Mr. Eidlitz and asked 
to see his design, since it could then 
“make no difference.” When it was 
shown to him he was so impressed with 
the effectiveness of the device for dis- 
sembling the irregularity of the ground 
plan that he straightway set his office 
force to work at a plan in which that 
device reappeared, but bearing, natural- 
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BUILDING IN TROY, N. Y. (ABOUT 1865). 
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DRY DOCK SAVINGS BANK (1875). 
The Bowery, New York. 
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ly, such marks of haste and crudity as 
to put it out of consideration. 

The Academy of Music in Brooklyn 
| author’s most important 
secular work up to that time. Con- 
fined to a single street front, parallel 
with the axis of the interior, it was an 
attempt, then novel on this side of the 
ocean and not common on the other, 
to express a theatre in its exterior. 
There cannot be any question of the suc- 
cess, even from the inadequate photo- 


Was Its 
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street front is relieved of monotony by 
the expression of each of its component 
parts, the green-room, the stage, the au- 
ditorium, the foyer, and it is full of char- 
acter. That it is not an expression of 
the special character of a theatre was 
an early criticism. There is, indeed, 
something severe and almost mo- 
nastic about the long front, with such 
sparing decoration as could be afforded 
under the conditions, at the ends and 
especially at the entrance, the further 











INTERIOR OF THE DRY 


graph, taken from the wrong end of the 
front, which is all I have been able to 
procure. (The intrusive fire escape is, 
of course, a subsequent addition.) The 
popular success was immediate and de- 
cisive and the people of Brooklyn be- 
came and remained very proud of the 
place which for a generation was the 
centre and focus of their civic life, a 
function for which the very successful 
accoustics of the interior especially fit- 
ted it. The unusual expanse of the 


DOCK SAVINGS BANK. 


end of the photograph, where the orna- 
ment, admirable in its kind and unfail- 
ingly placed and “scaled” was wisely 
concentrated. But blank wall, after all, 
is that of which the exterior of an audi- 
torium must largely and the exterior of 
a stage almost exclusively consist, and 
blank wall, with even a minimum of ar- 
chitectural “treatment,” is sure of mak- 
ing its impression. Observe, in a more 
modern instance, the impressiveness of 
the buttressed blank wall at the rear of 
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the Metropolitan Opera House in Sev- 
enth Avenue, the impressiveness of the 
unbroken cliff of blank stage wall at the 
rear of the Hippodrome on Forty-third 
Street, and note how, for the purpose of 
breaking it upon the beholder’s apathy, 
these outweight all the “architecture” 
elsewhere applied with such excellent 
intentions and to so little effect. The 
interior, in which the timber construc- 
tion was exhibited throughout, in spite 
of the very pretty and rather festal and 
rather elaborate design and decoration 
of the proscenium, with its open gal- 
lery above, lighted from the ends, was 
also found by many observers archi- 
tecturally too “strenuous” for a theatre, 
if not for an “Academy of Music.” 
“These Brooklyn people,” said a ribald 
Manhattanese who had been allured 
over to the City of Churches by some 
special attraction at the Academy, 
“wanted a theatre which should be as 
near as possible to a church—where 
they could hold a religious revival if 
they wanted to and a Shakespearean 
revival if they had to.” The gibe had 
its point. But it would .be hard to 
point to one of the successors of the 
Brooklyn Academy in either city or in 
any line, and quite hopeless to designate 
any successor in its own line which 
shows greater architectural individual- 
ity, or as great a power of robust, vig- 
orous and masculine architectural ex- 
pression. 


The next work of any importance 
after the very unconventional and nec- 
essarily “unchurchly”’ Church of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, was the 
Dry Dock Savings Bank, which, after 
a full generation remains so unques- 
tionably the chief architectural orna- 
ment of the Bowery. It differed from 
its predecessors by the same author in 
being unmistakably and, as one may 
say, aggressively Gothic. It took 
an academic classifier to assign the 
earlier secular works to a style. In- 
deed they were not of a style, or, if of 
any, rather classifiable as Romanesque 
than Gothic. True, the motive of 
any one of the four fronts of the old 
Produce Exchange might have _ been, 


whether it was or not, suggested by the 
front of the well known Romanesque 
church at Minden. True, both that edi- 
fice and the Brooklyn Academy of 
Musie bore evidence of their author’s 
admiration of the monuments of the 
secular German Romanesque, of the 
Wartburg and of the palace at Geln 


hausen. And the banks also could 
be traced to their originals by a tech- 
nical expert. (ne may suppose that 
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THE OLD DECKER BUILDING 
(1870-91.) 


Union Square, New York 


these things had their influence upon 
that architectural expert and “Teutonic” 
zealot, Professor /reeman, when he de- 
clared that it was broadway which had 
convinced him that the proper prototype 
of modern commercial building was to 
be sought in the Romanesque. It re- 
mained true for the general sensitive but 
unlearned beholder that these things 
were not “examples” of anything but 
free architecture, and that although they 
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possessed “style,” the style was intrinsic 
and not historical. But the waytaring 
man could not be prevented from per- 
ceiving that the Dry Dock Bank was 
“high Gothic,” and the ready nomen- 
clator found it quite feasible to dismiss 
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tian look to a front of which the detail 
owed nothing to North Italy. There is 
doubtless an infelicity in the superposi- 
tion of the Mansard over the arcade. 
There is doubtless another in what the 
author, even while protesting that the 
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THE BROOKLYN-UNION BUILDING (1869). 


Brooklyn, New York 


it with the ready criticism that it ‘“look- 
ed like a church.” 

It had had a partial predecessor, five 
years before, in that sparkling little Ve- 
netian front of the old Decker Building 
in Union Square, though, in fact 
it was only the combination of brick 
and stone and the mild polychromy 
of the stonework that gave the Vene- 


front was not worth talking about, ex- 
plained to have been to himself its most 
interesting peculiarity, and that was the 
attempt to make a cornice all of brick- 
work hold its own above a front in the 
less conspicuous members of which 
hewn stone was rather freely employed. 
Evidently the attempt was not successful. 
Excepting these infelicities, it may be 
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said the front was very nearly a model 
shop front for its own restricted dimen- 
sions and in its own kind, the kind of 
course belonging to the pre-elevator 
era. How one would like to see a row 
of such in the commercial quarter of a 
town, say, Of 30,000 people, and how 
such a row would put to shame the ac- 
tual commercial building, as, in truth, 
this little front did put to shame the 
Western front of the Union Square of 
1870. 

Equally Gothic, evidently, and as 
equally evidently far more elaborate and 
important than this opouscule is the 
bank in the Bowery, which is so far 
from being a mere “front” that it was 
evidently composed for the perspective 
view and that either elevation by itself 
not only does not do the design justice 
but does not disclose its motive. This 
motive is the pyramidization of both 
fronts to the tower at the corner. Some 
years afterwards Mr. R. M. Hunt em- 
ployed the same motive, with such in- 
genuity and success, in the Gerry house, 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Six- 
tieth. Lut in the later case, the assumed 
point of view, being on the park side of 
the avenue, and much to the northward 
of the building, is liable to be missed 
by the wayfarer who is not especially 
looking for it, where as nobody walking 
up or down the Bowery, on either side, 
can miss the point of the Dry Dock 
Bank. His particular attention is in 
fact called to it by the lie of the site, 
which has an acute angle at the corner 
whereas the corner of the building is 
rectangular, and the interval between 
the building and the building line is filled 
in part by the two-storied porch, with 
much addition to the picturesque effect 
of the pyramidizing mass. When the 
bank was new a humorous architectural 
teleologist was demanded the “function” 
of a balcony in a savings bank, and made 
prompt answer, “Oh, that is the place 
where the president comes out to ad- 
dress the depositors when the bank 
breaks.”” All the zame, in spite of the 
picturesque success, there is, one sees on 
reconsidering the building after so long, 
a distinct failure of expression. Con- 
versely to the case of St. George’s, where 
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the gallery which is a main feature of 
the interior, is not expressed exteriorly 
at all,a light gallery which is but a mere 
passageway around the banking room is 
here made the pretext of a division into 
two unmistakably divided stories. It 
remains true that the large and lofty 
banking room which, with its lower ap- 
pendages, in effect constitutes the build- 
ing, does not sufficiently appear. But 
the pyramidal mass is so impressive, 
the relation of voids to solids so effec- 
tive, the detail so well studied and so 
well adjusted that the exterior of the 
bank remains one of the best things in 
our street architecture. The interior 
has a still higher interest as the only 
example on a large scale of groin- 
ed vaulting in New York, and as the 
prototype of the Assembly Chamber in 
Albany which was on so much larger a 
scale and so far more lavishly carried 
out. Here a Spartan building commit- 
tee prevented the architect, to his cha- 
grin, from filling in the panels of the 
vaulting even with buff brick, and they 
remain in inexpressive plaster, though 
the vaulted ceiling nevertheless makes 
its effect of reality through sheer force 
of design. 
* 

The late 60’s and early 70’s beheld 
our architect diverted into a phase of 
“artistic engineering,” in which the sub- 
stantive was much more conspicuous 
than the adjective. The avocation lasted 
from just after the completion of the 
Jewish synagogue to the collapse of the 
Tammany Ring. How he came to en- 
counter Peter B. Sweeny I do not know. 
But, after this lapse of time, one risks 
nothing in saying that the “brains” of 
the Tweed Ring had an ambition much 
higher than that of most of his associ- 
ates. He regarded power, however got- 
ten, aS a means to other ends than that 
of gathering dollars without any olfac- 
tory investigation of their origin. He 
had an ambition to leave monuments of 
public utility behind him and to “plant 
things that were like to last,’ And, in 
this ambition, when he met Leopold 
Eidlitz, he met a man after his own 
heart. Then, as ever since, perhaps 
more acutely than ever since, “rapid 
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transit” was the indispensable condition 
of the expansion of New York, and Mr. 
Sweeny had the honorable desire to as- 
sociate his name and memory with the 
satisfaction of that crying need. There 
was associated with Mr. Ejidlitz another 
engineer, General Serrell, of more ex- 
perience in railroad building. I have 
always supposed that the monumental 
scheme of buying a right of way 
through blocks, asking the public only 
to grant the right of crossing the streets, 
and thus of constructing the road at the 
most convenient and economical grades, 
instead of following the casual undula- 
tions of the terrain, was Mr. Eidlitz’s 
own. At any rate, he entered heart and 
soul into the work, and was ready to 
point out to the frequent objector to his 
scheme upon the ground of its inordi- 
nate cost that the longer the city waited 
the costlier it would be, while some such 
scheme was the only real and permanent 
solution of the question of rapid transit. 
It was, in fact, according to him, a sort 


of Sybilline proposition that the city, 
as an aggregation of landholders, was 
making to the city, as a municipality, a 
proposition becoming more “prohibi- 
tive’ as the acceptance of it was de- 
laved. To quite another class of ob- 
jectors, represented, so far as I know, 
by the present writer exclusively, who 
reproached him for abandoning archi- 
tecture for this lucrative and utilitarian 
employment, he triumphantly rejoined 
by enumerating the architectural oppor- 
tunities in the way of bridges and sta- 
tions which the Viaduct would afford. 
The only one of these opportunities that 
took shape, even in drawings, before the 
fall of the Ring submerged the whole 
project in its ruins, was a sketch for a 
huge steep-roofed station at the eastern 
end of the Brooklvn-East River Bridge, 
then already projected, and the southern 
terminal of the Viaduct or of one 
of its branches, which sketch got the 
length of publication in the illustrated 
papers 














NATIONAL FARMERS’ BANK OF OWATONNA, MINN.—DETAIL OF MAIN MASS. 


Louis H. Sullivan, Architect. 
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Architectural Ethics 


The Case of the Ottawa Terminal Station and Hotel 


An interesting and peculiar situation 
has arisen out of the laudable purpose of 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company, in- 
stigated by the Canadian Premier, to 
provide for the Capital of Canada new 
and greatly enlarged terminal facilities. 
These were intended to consist of a 
Union Station and of a Station Hotel. 
In the course of execution, the comple- 
tion of which it has not vet nearly ap- 
proached, this project has furnished 
questions of interest and concern for the 
Architectural profession in the Domin- 
ion, in the United States, and in the 
United Kingdom, for the municipal gov- 
ernment of Ottawa, and for the Govern- 
ment of Canada. To present these ques- 
tions, it is unnecessary to characterize. 
It is necessary only to deseribe. As a 
great Englishman has said: “Strong 
facts do not need strong language.” As 
a great American has said: “Let facts 
be submitted to a candid world.” 

When the Grand Trunk Railway con- 
ceived the notion of the new terminal 
buildings at the Canadian Capital, the 
“Ottawa Terminals Company” was 
formed “ad hoc.” But the presiding 
genius of both companies was Mr. C 
M. Hays, Second Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Grand Trunk 
The selection of an architect seems to 
have been a simple matter. Mr. Brad- 
ford Lee Gilbert, by reason of an un- 
usual, if not unequalled, experience in 
railroad work, as the author of the 
Twelfth Street Terminal in Chicago, as 
the reconstructor of the Grand Central 
in New York, according to the scheme 
as now executed (although under a suc- 
ceeding administration the details of the 
waiting room were altered from those of 
his design) and as the architect of the 
terminals in the citv of Mexico, at 
Atlanta and Concord in the States, and 
at Halifax in the Dominion, appeared 
to “impose himself” for this particular 
work. He was accordingly engaged as 


architect, to design and superintend 


the erection of the Terminal Station 
and its appurtenances and of the Ter- 
minal Hotel, the “Chateau Laurier.” 
The Station was at first intended for a 
different site, and was acordingly de- 
signed in classic architecture. But it 
was all along recognized that the ideally 
desirable site for both Station and Ho- 
tel was the plateau along the easterly 
side of the Rideau Canal, affording an 
outlook northwesterly, down the ravine 
of the canal, more westerly and more 
nearly opposite over the Ottawa River, 
and, closer at hand, a view upward to 
the Parliament Buildings on a_ higher 
plateau. That was the site in fact which, 
more than a generation ago, when the 
l‘ederation of Canada had just become 
an accomplished fact, and the selection 
of Ottawa as the Capital had just been 
made sure, had been reserved for the 
Capitoline Buildings of the new Domin- 
ion, as the most commanding that the 
Capital afforded. But to the acquisi- 
tion of this site there were obstacles ap- 
parently insuperable. The reservation 
for the public buildings had been wisely 
extended so as to comprise the lower 
plateau and to preserve it from private 
and possibly unsightly occupation, se- 
curing the predominance and the visibil- 
ity of the Government Buildings. These 
were, upon the whole, worthy of their 
eminence, their conspicuousness and 
their isolation, a commanding and pic- 
turesque group. It was the clear duty 
of the Dominion’s authorities not to 
brook any competing or conflicting oc- 
cupation of the “Ordnance Land” re- 
served expressly to prevent such a con- 
flict. The land on the right bank of the 
canal had in fact been laid out as a pub- 
lic park, “Major’s Hill Park,” from the 
walks of which the visitor could get con- 
tinual glimpses, across the ravine and 
above the scarp of the bluff, of the pic- 
turesque group of buildings “set on a 
hill,” and of a projected range of Gov- 
ernment buildings on the other side of 
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the park. It would have been little less ing the hotel in the park itself were so 
than a crime to mar this admirable ar- manifest that Mr. Gilbert at once ad 
rangement, little less than a crime on dressed himself to the task of making of 
the part of its official custodians to con- the two great buildings of his project 
sent to the disfigurement of it. The what may be called the “Propylaea” of 
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ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR STATION HOTEL, “CHATEAU LAURIER.” 





Ottawa, Canada. Bradford L. Gilbert Architect 
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ORIGINAL BLOCK PLAN FOR TERMINAL STATION AND HOTEL 
Ottawa, Canada. Bradford L. Gilbert, Architect 


railroad people had in fact given up the Canadian Capital and of harmoniz- 
hope of being permitted to occupy any ing them with the buildings of what may 
portion of this park. But the advantage be called its “Acropolis.” To this end 
of placing the Station on the site orig- he discarded the classic design devised 
inally chosen for the hotel, and of build- for the Station, as originally intended 
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“NEW” DESIGN FOR STATION HOTEL, “CHATEAU LAURIER.” 
Ottawa, Canada. Ross & Macfarlane, Architects. 
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for a site around the corner and outside 
of the great group. Associating with 
himself, for this purpose, one of the 
most distinguished of American design- 
ers of Gothic detail, he pre <luced designs 
for the two buildings in harmony with 
the buildings that were to be seen above 
and opposite, and arranged to sink the 
tracks out of sight, and also to screen 
with his Station the rather unsightly 
buildings of private ownership and oc- 
cupation that were already in view and 
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yond the hope ot the officers of the com- 
pany, gave consent to the erection of the 
hotel in the park, and thus enabled the 
construction of the Station on the site 
originally chosen for the hotel. 

Why the corporation whose architect 
had obtained for it this unhoped_ for 
success should do anything but vote him 
thanks and tell him to with the 
good work does not at first glance at all 
appear. As Thackeray remarks, “The 
milk of the cocoanut has often refreshed 
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THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AT OTTAWA 


MAJOR’S 


the still more unsightly ones that might 
be apprehended in the future. No arch- 
itect needs to be told that this layout on 
an irregular site and on uneven ground 
was the gist of the design, the thing 
over which the designer must “sweat 
blood ;” that if he succeeded in accom- 
plishing this his design was successful, 
and that the architect who did this was 
the real author of the design, whatever 
subsequent changes of detail might be 
made in his work. 

The design was so successful that the 
Government of the Dominion, quite be 
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CANADA (1865). 
PARK. 


-GENERAL VIEW FROM 


Thomas Fuller, Architect. 


the traveler and perplexed the natural 
philosopher.” But the presence of the 
milk in this particular cocoanut is easily 
explicable. The Terminals Company 
had asked the city of Ottawa for a “fixed 
assessment” on their new buildings, to 
obtain which they were obliged to guar- 
antee a certain value. Moreover, there 
was local opposition to placing the hotel 
in the park. To comply with the re- 
quirements and to conciliate the opposi- 
tion, Vice-President Hays assured a 
deputation from the City Council which 
met him in the office of the Premier, Sir 
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Wilfred Laurier, that the Station was to 
cost a million and the hotel a million and 
a half, that these two millions and a 
half had been appropriated by the direc- 
tors, and that the decision to spend this 
amount on the improvement was “final 
and irrevocable.” This announcement 
conciliated the opposition and produced 
a ratification by the municipality of the 
arrangement proposed by the Terminals 
Company. Mr. Gilbert's had 
in fact footed up $2,370,000. “But,” 
and this is a most pregnant “but,” after 
Mr. Hays had secured the agreement of 
the Governor-in-Council to the execu 
tion of the plans, and that of the City 
Council of Ottawa on the the 
“final and irrevocable decision” of his 
company to spend $2,500,000 on the im- 
provement of Ottawa to 
sessment” —after these things were se- 
cured, and six days before the plans 
were to be submitted to the City Council 
for final adoption, he instructed his 
architect by telegraph, to cut down the 
plans so as to save a million dollars. 
This was done, as it had to be, by such 
drastic measures as the omission of en- 
tire stories from each of the buildings, 
to their grievous injury, practical and 
architectural. When the revised plans 
were submitted to the City Council, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1908, the change did not es- 
cape notice, and an observant Council- 
man inquired whether these plans would 
cost $2,500,000 to execute. Mr. Kelley, 
the Chief Engineer of the road, who had 
them in charge, admitted that they would 
not, but explained the discrepancy by 
saying that the Architect had “exceeded 
his instructions,” though it does not ap- 
pear that he undertook to explain the 
discrepancy between the million and a 
half plans and the two million and a half 
“final and irrevocable decision.” But 
the architect, who happened to be pres- 
ent, promptly resented and exposed the 
misstatement regarding himself. The 
occurrence of the lacteal fluid in the 
nuclear cavity is thus not only explica- 
ble. It is explained. The presentation 
of plans which would cost but a million 
and half, by a corporation which had 
announced its “final and irrevocable” 
purpose to spend two millions and a half 
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score of 


the “fixed as- 
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was a circumstance which, when once 
noted, required explanation. It was the 
pliant architect who was relied upon to 
furnish this difficult explanation. When 
he declined to certify that plans out of 
which he had just cut a million dollars 
would cost the amount of his original 
estimate, and when he showed hesitation 
about galloping into the wilderness as a 
scapegoat, laden with all the incompati- 
bilities of statement of the officers of the 
Grand Trunk and the Ottawa Ter- 
minals, then these august corporations 
had no further use for so unpliant a de- 
signer. Exit, accordingly, at this point, 
Mr. Bradford Gilbert. Enter, ac- 
cordingly, only a little later, that egre- 
Canadian architectural firm, 
Messrs. Ross & Macfarlane. 

Only a little later. For the hearing 
before the City Council at Ottawa at 
which Mr. Gilbert had displayed his in- 
compatibility with the requirements of 
the projectors, his employers, was on 
February 14, 1908. And it was on May 
15th that the elastic and undiscouraged 
Vice-President Hays re-bobbed up se- 
renely before the City Council of Ottawa 
with a “new” set of plans, estimated to 
cost “for the hotel and appurtenances 
something in excess of $1,500,000,” and 
for the station, “about $525,000.” “The 
plans,” he gracefully adds, “are presented 
by our architects, Messrs. Ross & Mac- 
farlane, of Montreal.” 

Remarkable “new” plans they are. 
What is most remarkable about them is 
that, in the intervals between February 
14th and May 15th the lightning-like in- 
tuition of these British architects had 
not only traversed the entire field over 
which the  slower-witted American 
Architect had been painfully plodding 
for the better part of two years, but in 
the briefer space they had reached iden- 
tically the same conclusion as his! As 
to the hotel, indeed, the cheerful Hays 
set forth, “it is substantially in accord- 
ance with the plans and models which 
have been heretofore presented and 
which I understand were satisfactory.” 
Not quite identical, for our “new” archi- 
tects have had the happy thought, for 
example, of turning all the bathrooms 
inward upon a dark corridor instead of 
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giving them outside light and air. Not 
quite identical exteriorly, for they have 
here had the happy thought of cheap- 
ening the execution at the trifling sacri- 
fice of the artistic character of the detail. 
As to the plans for the station, which, 
the Vice-President sets forth “are more 
appropriate in their design and appear- 
ance than those heretofore produced,” 
the appropriateness is far less clear than 
the appropriation. For in effect, the 
“new” station is an amalgam of Mr. 
Gilbert’s ground plan and arrangement 
with the “classic’’ mask which he had 
originally intended for the station on 
another site, but had found himself 
forced to discard when the station was 
to become a member of an architectural 
group already committed to Gothic. 

There is no use in quibbling about de- 
tails. We have said that no architect 
could fail to see that the general lay-out, 
on so irregular a terrain, and with the 
necessity of conciliating the new build- 
ings with previous erections, was the 
gist of the design. No layman, with 
the photograph of the Government 
Buildings before him, can fail to see that 
the block-plan is in fact the design, that 
the block-plans are identical, that the 
author of the earlier is unquestionably 
the architect of the work and that the 
draughtsmen of the later, the “new” 
architects, are—what shall we = say? 
What can we say, seeing we have prom- 
ised not to use “language’? Ancient 
Pistol may help us out: 

“Convey,” the wise it call ‘“‘steal,’’ foh, a 
fico for the phrase. 

Marry, we have fallen in with an 
egregious firm of Canadian convey- 
ancers. They have not added to what 
they found the infinitesimal fraction of 
an architectural idea. If this be “archi- 
tecture” a supply of tracing paper and a 
brazen front are the main requisites for 
the practice of that noble art. 

Readers of Charles Reade’s “Hard 
Cash” will remember how the American 
inventor, Joshua Fullalove, got justice 
in a British court, according to his own 
account “against a varmint that was 
breaking the seventh and eighth Com- 
mandments over me, adulterating my 


patent and then stealing it. Blast him!” 
Here is another American inventor who 
it seems must appeal to British justice 
from a similar injury, though he would 
probably not express himself in similar 
language. Doubtless the Canadian courts 
will do him justice upon the officials who 
seem quite shamelessly to have broken 
their contract with him. But how about 
the Canadian architects who have lent 
themselves to the purposes of these off- 
cials and put their own names to plans 
with the authorship of which they had 
nothing whatever to do, and of the real 
authorship of which they were fully ap- 
prised by stamps upon the plans that 
they were—well, “conveyancing?” ‘The 
senior member of the conveyancing firm 
is, it appears, an Associate of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects, which 
undertakes to discipline any member 
“contravening the Declaration signed by 
him or conducting himself in a manner, 
which, in the opinion of the Council is 
inconsistent with the profession of an 
\rchitect.””. It would be interesting to 
know whether the act of signing an- 
other architect’s plans is, in the opinion 
of the Council, “consistent with the pro- 
fession of an Architect” and altogether 
amazing to learn that it is so. The 
junior conveyancer is, it seems, at least 
responsible to the Province of Quebec 
Association of Architects. Paragraph 
No. 5 of “The Professional Duties of the 
Architect toward his Fellow Members” 
of that Association says: “An architect 
shall abstain from plagiarism from his 
fellow member. * He must not 
seek to acquire the position or patronage 
enjoyed by a brother architect. So it 
seems that the case of the conveyancers 
may be intrusted to the professional tri- 
bunals, British and Canadian, with as 
much confidence as that of the muborn- 
ers of conveyancing to the Canadian 
courts of justice. 

It is but fair to point out that there 
is no “international” moral to be drawn 
from this story. While it is true that 
Messrs. Ross & MacFarlane are orna- 
ments to the British Empire, it is equally 
true that Vice-President Hays and Vice- 
President Fitzhugh and Chief Engineer 
Kelley, who were associated with him in 
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these transactions, decorate the citizen- 
ship of the United States. Internation- 
ally speaking, dishonors appear to be 
fairly divided. 

It is fair also to suppose that the at- 
tention of the municipal government of 
(Mttawa and of the general Government 
of Canada will be drawn to the present 
phase of the matter. The former would 
be apt to resent the attempt to trick 
it into granting a “fixed assessment” 
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to a project so far cheapened from 
that to which it gave assent. The latter 
will be apt to enquire very curiously 
whether the consent which it gave for a 
noble group harmonizing with its own 
buildings shall stand when the buildings 
for which it gave consent to the erection 
in a public park has been cheapened to 
the extent of being architecturally de- 
graded, and when the “group” has be- 
come a higgledy-piggledy. 











NATIONAL FARMERS’ BANK OF OWATONNA, MINN.—ELECTROLIER. 
Louis H. Sullivan, Architect. 








To Curb the Skyscraper 


It is immensely to the credit of the 
architects that while as individuals they 
may seem to have almost the most direct 
interest in the failure to restrict the 
height of buildings, as a body they are 
the only source from which have pro- 
ceeded any practical measures for re- 
striction. The plan which Mr. Ernest 
Flagg has worked out in detail, and to 
which the adhesion has been secured of 
the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, has been out- 
lined in the daily press. The principle 
upon which it proceeds, that of penal- 
izing the carrying beyond a certain 
height of the whole bulk of a building, 
or of premiating by an allowance of 
increased height its recession as it rises, 
is simple enough and was first, we be- 
lieve, proposed some years ago by Mr. 
George B. Post. But it has not before 
been worked out in the same way, or 
in such detail. Mr. Flagg proposes, in 
the first place, that no building which 
covers more than three-quarters of the 
entire plot on which it stands shall be 
allowed to exceed 100 feet in height. 
For the remaining quarter of the plot 
he would impose no restriction in height, 
excepting that the height mentioned 
shal! not be exceeded within a distance 
from the front equal to that from the 
building line to the curb line; that is to 
say, to the width of the sidewalk. Third 
(we quote from a published summary 
of his proposal), “he would allow the 
purchase and sale between adjoining 
owners of the right to build high within 
the limit stated.” Finally, he would re- 
quire absolute incombustibility in all the 
material and equipment of buildings that 
went above the first limit, and that all 
their visible sides should be “treated 
architecturally.” 

Without doubt the result would be a 
great improvement in the aspect of New 
York. The limitation to 100 feet, or 
eight stories, say, would automatically 
restore to our business streets the cor- 
nice line which in old times. before the 


passenger elevator, was automatically 
imposed by the five stories which were 
the maximum that a visitor or tenant 
could be expected to climb. And _ the 
new cornice line would be only half as 
high again as the old. lor the rest, as 
has been promptly foreseen, the regula 
tion would make New York “A City of 
Towers.” It does not follow that it 
would be “a tiara of proud towers.” 
You may prescribe that all the sides of 
your tall building shall be “treated 
architecturally,” and the prescription is 
reasonable. But to make your _ tall 
building a sightly or attractive object, 
this superficial treatment is not suffi- 
cient. The aspiring dollar-hunter would 
continue to protrude stark parallelopi- 
peds into the empyrean, just as he does 
now. If you were to veneer these with 
mosaics the amorphous thing would still 
be amorphous. A collection of these 
shapelessnesses would not be as sightly ; 
would, in fact, be far less sightly than a 
grove of factory chimneys, which al- 
ready taper and have form and so far 
comeliness. And, although it would be 
a very good and civic thing if the own- 
ers of the parallelopipeds were required 
to give them form and comeliness, and 
although such a requirement might be 
enforced by the prefecture of the Seine, 
it were a fond imagination that the in- 


dividualistic New Yorker, whose ram- 
pant individualism is, in fact, in this 
matter, the source of all our woes, 


would submit to such a limitation of his 
right to do what he will with his own. 
The parallelopiped is the form which 
gives him most space for rental and 
which can be most cheaply built. To 
prevent him from building it would 
seem to him a great outrage. As the 
\merican tourist said of the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, “Our people 
wouldn’t stand it.” Possibly Mr. 
Flagg has taken legal counsel about his 
proposal that the “easements” of light 


and air shall be made the subject of bar- 
gain between adjoining owners. 


But it 
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looks as if he were getting into deep 
water. The owner who thinks his 
neighbor is wronging him by overshad 
owing him has the remedy of building a 
“spite skyscraper” to adjoin the other, 
and making both comparatively unprof- 
itable. ‘The threat of such a skyscraper 
has been effective in one memorable in 
stance in New York to make the pro 
jector come to an understanding and to 
pay for his privileges. But the ag 
grieved owner has no other remedy as 
the law now stands. The law does not 
recognize property in those easements of 
light and air which the projector of a 
skyscraper threatens to monopolize. The 
Court of Appeals has distinctly set forth 
that “the English doctrine of ‘ancient 
lights’ has no application in New York. 
It cannot be applied in the growing 
cities and villages of this country with- 
out working the most mischievous con- 
sequences.” So, if an owner chooses to 
pay another for the privilege of over- 
shadowing him, it is not to extinguish 
the other’s right that he does so, but to 
anticipate his spite. Every civilized per- 
son must sympathize with Mr. Flagg’s 
object, which is to make a more con- 
venient and attractive city. But one 
must be allowed to doubt whether his 
means promise to attain his ends, so 
counter does his proposal run to the 
popular way of thinking which has pro- 
duced the evil which he seeks to cure, a 
way of thinking, indeed, which is em- 
bodied in that law which is in the long 
run, the registration of custom. All the 
same, the primary part of the proposal, 
that which establishes a “cornice line” 
(since of course almost everybody would 
build to the limit) and that which prom- 
ises, by encouraging the rising of a 
building as it recedes, to do something 
towards converting the business streets 
from the gloomy and gusty canyons 
which they are becoming or threatening 
to become, may be as practicable as it is 
praiseworthy. 

But now comes a Philadelphia archi- 
tect of standing and _ repute, Mr. 
D. Knickerbocker Boyd, President of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute, with a very different pro- 
ject. He starts with the same notion of 
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penalizing projection and premiating re- 
cession. But he works it out to an en- 
tirely different result. He proposes a 
“norm” of once and a quarter the width 
of the street. But he proposes two meth- 
ods, varied according to the character of 
the occupation of the street, by which 
the public easement in the air and light 
at the street level may be protected. Ac- 
cording to one of them if a builder de- 
sires to double the height of his per- 
mitted building he must go back from 
the street for the superstructure by the 
depth of his substructure, and to triple 
the height go back again an equal depth 
for the second superstructure, and so 
forth, thus producing a series of ter- 
races, of which the lower, and indeed 
everyone, wou'd be of the height of the 
old five-story building before the intro- 
duction of the elevator. The construc- 
tion of these terraces, with the employ- 
ment of the steel frame, would, of 
course, offer no special difficulties. The 
other and supplementary scheme aims to 
secure a widening of the sidewalk with 
every increase in the height of the build- 
ing. The owner, according to this, may 
build his front in one plane if he 
chooses, instead of in terraces. But in 
this case he must set back his entire 
front to a line determined by the inter- 
section of the height of the proposed 
building and the diagonal from the curb 
through the end of the norm “produced” 
and must correspondingly widen the 
sidewalk in front of the building. But 
let the propounder of the schemes ex- 
plain in his own words: 

“My scheme is in a sense 
nothing is left to uncertainty. On a small or 
medium-sized lot it would be impossible to 
erect a high building or tower, and yet on a lot 
of ample size the height would always be ‘n 
vertical proportion to the space occupied by 
the base of the building. If this scheme, with 
such modifications as would develop wten 
more fully worked out, should be adopted and 
given legislative sanction, the result would not 
be to restrict high buildings, but the ercct’on 
of them would certainly be discouraged. 

“I would limit the initial height, that is to 
say, the maximum height at the established 
building line, to one and a quarter times the 
width of the street. This would give our prin- 
cipal north and south streets, which are 50 
feet in width, a 62% feet high building if 
erected at the usual building line, which would 
be equivalent to a six-story building used for 
residential or office purposes, or a five-story 
light manufacturing establishment. On our east 


automatic, and 
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and west streets, such as Walnut and Chestnut, 
which are 60 feet wide, the height of the build- 
ing, if erected on the normal building line, could 
be 75 feet, or just about one-story higher. 
“Now, if an imaginary line be drawn from 
the curb of any of these streets to the top of 
an imaginary building, the limit of height on 
the normal building line, and continued into 
space it becomes the line of restriction that 
I have spoken of. The diagonal thereby be- 
comes the height line and regulates the front 
building line as well. It thus becomes ap- 
parent at once that to go up one must go 
back, and it can roughly be figured upon for 
each additional story in height that two feet 
must be added to the width of the sidewalk.” 


Without doubt, either scheme has its 
attractiveness. by the first, an “insti 
tution” which is still not enough of an 
institution to build its own abode by it 
self, but must perforce combine its own 
requirements with those of a real estate 
speculation, and house a numerous ten- 
antry on the same premises, can signal- 
ize itself by a street front which would 
about reach the cornice line assumed as 
normal, while the cells which lodge “the 
pig that pays the rint” are withdrawn, 


and subordinated accordingly. In _ so 
far, that would be architecturally as 
well as hygienically a benefit. And, un- 


der the other scheme, an “important” 
building of which the importance is 
manifested in its height would automat- 
ically withdraw itself to some plane from 
which it could be better seen, would, in 
fact, be forced to construct in front of 
itself the kind of plaza which every such 
building ought to have and which so 
few do have. 

But you will observe a great differ- 
ence between the projects of Mr. Flagg 
and Mr. Boyd, in their aesthetic purpose 
and their aesthetic results. What Mr. 
Flagg has evidently in mind is to “cit- 
ify,” to regularize, in a word, to Pa- 
risianize the city to which his plan is ap- 
plied. In spite of his “tiara of proud 
towers,” or collection of blank stark 
parallelopipeds, as the case may be, he 
would restore the skyline of the street 
fronts of New York, the city of which, 
of course, he is thinking, and he would 
retain the plane of that street front, 
which will automatically preserve itself 
by reason of the insistence of every 
builder upon building to the limit of the 
building line. Mr. Boyd, on the other 


hand, would apparently welcome diver- 
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sity and variegation in both these mat- 
ters. A skyline which is a sierra has no 
terrors for him, neither has a_ street 
front which is a series of ins and outs. 
He would simply require that every 
builder should present his “returns” de- 
cently clothed and “treated architectur- 
ally.” Therein, one imagines, he would 
encounter opposition. The builder who, 
on one of the streets devoted not to re- 
ceding but to fronts in one 
plane each, but set back according to 
their respective heights, would appar- 
ently, have reason to complain if he 
chose to build only to the assumed 
“norm” and his neighbor went back and 
built higher. Why, he might very plaus- 
ibly ask, should he be compelled to go to 
the cost of decorating the return walls 
of his projecting but humble erection 
without receiving any benefit therefrom, 


terraces, 


but merely for the adornment of the 
court yard of his neighbor who had 
chosen to build further back and cor- 


respondingly higher? And it would be 
hard to give him a satisfactory answer. 
It is quite true that the irregularizing of 
the public streets which the adoption of 
these two plans would promote might, 
in the hands of architects of genius, 
working in irregularly picturesque 
styles, conceivably result in the beauti- 
fication of the city to which the plans 
were applied, and might result in some 
thing far more attractive than the ac 


tual Philadelphia or the actual New 
York. But, keeping in view the actual 
race of architectural practitioners and 


the reasonable probabilities of our street 
architecture, a regular cornice line and 
a street front in a single plane seem to 
offer a better hope of a desirable result 
than a sawtoothed skyline and a hig- 
gledy piggledy of alignment, accompa- 
nied by a frontage of sidewalks of vary- 
ing width, but so far as concerns the 
convenience of passengers, limited to the 
width of the narrowest of them. 

It is abundantly evident that some- 
thing must be done about the sky- 
scrapers if our cities are to remain, or 
to re-become habitable. And it is only 
from the body of architects that we can 
expect any promising propositions to 
issue. Montgomery Schuyler. 





Architectural Aberrations 


The New Hoffman House 


lor these many moons must passers 
along Broadway and tramps resting for 
a space in Madison Square have been 
marveling at the disjecta membra of the 
Hoffman House, disjected by the 
retention of the ancient and honorable 
Albemarle Hotel standing between 
them. Truly it has seemed to such of 
the passers and tramps as were blessed 
with architectural sensibility that it 
stood between them “that the plague 
might be stayed” and the completion of 
the new and formidable Hoffman House 
be delayed. 

Is there any antiquary to tell how old 
the Albemarle really is? Those ancient 
inhabitants who have been taking the 
occasion of the threatened demolition ot 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel to recall how 
they had played tag or attended circuses 
and ridden elephants on its site might ad- 
vantageously prod their memories about 
its humbler neighbor, and tell us not 
only when it was built, but who was the 
architect of it. For it is manifest that 
it had an architect. The Fifth Avenue 
by no means made such a manifestation. 
There was nothing in its aspect to de- 
note that anybody above the pretensions 
of the common builder had anything to 
do with its design. As a matter of fact, 
the Fifth Avenue had an architect, and 
the most fashionable architect of his 
generation it was, Griffith Thomas, to 
wit, the author of the brownstone fronts 
on the other side of Madison Square. 
True, he did not waste any of his brains, 
such as they were, on the design of the 
hotel. He simply adjoined and coagu- 
lated a twenty-five-foot 
brownstone fronts, five stories high, 
transformed the veneer from brown- 
stone into white marble, and let it go at 
that. An amusing instance of the 
thoughtlessness of the so-called design 
is that after every third window there 
is a wider pier of wall than the inter- 
mediate piers. In a row of houses this 
thickening is of course obligatory, by 


new 


number of 


reason of the party wall. In a hotel it 
has no meaning at all. But it is all the 
“architecture” the Fifth Avenue had to 
show, excepting the detail of the win- 
dow openings, which might have been 
and probably was taken bodily out of a 
builder’s manual of the period, and ex- 
cepting the umbrageous  sheet-metal 
cornice. 

The Albemarle may have been a little 
older or a little younger than the Fifth 
Avenue. Not much of either. It was 
certainly standing during the Civil War, 
and as certainly was then new. But 
even now you cannot help seeing that 
it had an architect, and that he was of 
some sensibility and of some cultivation. 
That was more “evidences of design” 
than were afforded by any other hotel 
on Broadway in those days until you 
got two miles below to the Astor House. 
Between were the brownstone St. Nich- 
olas and the brownstone Metropolitan, 
each as innocent of architecture as the 
Fifth Avenue, and the Prescott House, 
of which the vulgarity attested the com- 
plicity of an outrageous “artchitect” in- 
stead of the unpretentious — builder. 
Soon after came the outrageous cast- 
iron Gilsey House, a few squares above 
the Albemarle, in which the ‘“artchitect” 
stood not only confessed, but pro- 
claimed. Until the Hotel Imperial was 
built the Albemarle had no rival on what 
then was “upper” and now is “middle” 
Broadway. 

The architectural points of the Albe- 
marle, though few and simple, were de- 
cisive. It showed more wall than any 
other hotel since the Astor House. 
Moreover, the weight of the wall was in 
the right places. Standing the whole 
Broadway front on a sheet of plate 
glass is a subsequent nuance. As built, 
it showed the preference of the designer 
for a wall solidest at the ends and light- 
est in the middle, as you may still see 
on the Twenty-fourth Street front, 
where the ground floor is still architec- 
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turally reinforced at the ends. It is 
true that, above the ground floor, the 
terminal piers are weak and ineffectual. 
But you also see that the architect rec- 
ognized this as a misfortune and tried 
to dissemb!le it. And then, vertical!v, 
the thing has a beginning, a middle and 
anend. The beginning is the basement, 


architecture in the New York of 1860. 
The fenestration of that Broadway front 
is, in fact, very good. And the acute 
angle of the corner is very effectively 
signalized by the large single opening in 
each story, with, on either side, a suffi 
cient flank of wall. Truly the thing was 
quite a wonder in the Broadway of 
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THE NEW HOFFMAN HOUSE AND THE OLD ALBEMARLE HOTEL. 


Broadway and 24th Street, New York. 


made as solid as the architect dared to 
make it. The middle is the four stories, 
variegated and punctuated with the lit- 
tle balconies, well placed for punctuation 
and reasonably well designed and with 
intervals of wall between, which inter- 
vals the windows are coupled to “effec- 
tuate.” The end is the two-story man- 
sard, which also was quite a feat of 


1860. And among the most recent of 
the skyscraper hotels, it would be hard 
to designate one which surpasses it in 
the article of architectural brains. Who- 
ever did it must have had his sensibili- 
ties and his perceptions. For its time, 
it smacked of Paris “in partibus.” 

At all events, it is not the kind of 
thing that the sensitive and perceptive 
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observer likes to see treated with “wan- 
tonness of insult... And that is just 
the way in which it has been treated 
by the projectors of the two fragments 
of the new Hoffman House which en- 
close it. The melancholy and ridicu 
lous spectacle which the two towering 
wings of the modest old caravenserai 
present violently recalls the Scriptural 
story of Naboth’s vineyard. It does 
not, indeed, appear that “Jezebel” has 
intervened in the modern instance. But 
there is evident intention, on the part of 
the modern flanker, to make Naboth’s 
quarters too hot to hold him. By strict- 
ly legal means, of course, and in the 
exercise of the riparian owner's rights 
to do what he wills with his own. As 
old Coke hath it, the thing has been 
done “ever under the protection of the 
law and in the gladsome light of juris- 
prudence.” About the circumvallation 
there is a circumspection as of the cir- 
cumcision to avoid legal pains and pen- 
alties. But, all the same, the two absurd 
brick towering parallelopipeds do _ so 
overtop, insult, domineer over and 
threaten poor Naboth, and warn him to 
get out, that they are tantamount to a 
public provocation to a breach of the 
peace. Ahab, coveting Naboth’s vine- 
yard, has not scrupled, in his encom 
passing and overtopping and threatening 
architecture (if we may use that ex- 
pression) to indicate to Naboth that he 
was waiting until he got Naboth ex- 
truded in order to complete his nefari- 
ous work. The dullest wayfaring man 
along Broadway, though he might im- 
agine that the instalment of the new 
Hoffman House, which he sees down the 
side street, might be complete in itself, 
could not possibly make that supposition 
about the instalment on Broadway. For 
that, as it now stands, is avowedly and 
outrageously unsymmetrical and_ lop- 
sided. Let us assume that that vertical 
slice which contains the big bow-wow 
portico at the door, the big bow-wow 
corbelled balcony over, the big bow- 
wow balcony over the impossible 
protruding arch, and the big bow- 
wow broken pediment, relieved against 
the “attic,” means something. This 
vociferous slice of architecture seems 
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to proclaim a special purpose. The 
wayfaring man, perceiving this, hy- 
pothecates as the special purpose 
the frontage and expression of a corri- 
dor. By the hypothesis the corridor 
gives upon rooms on both sides. But 
in present fact there are evidently rooms 
only on one side. The “feature” mani- 
festly exists in prevision of the time 
when the machinations of Ahab shall 
be successful and Naboth’s vineyard 
shall have “fallen in.” Could anything 
be more infuriating to Naboth? Can 
we not overhear him soliloquizing: 

Oh, had I you alone 

In some region wild and wocdy, 


I would like to punch your head, 
Old Solomon Nathan Moody. 


Nay, if Naboth were greatly enough 
moved to punch the head of Ahab, when 
he espied him on Broadway, between 
Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth, gloat- 
ing on the ruin he had wrought, what 
feeling heart among us, if it were im- 
paneled on the jury, would consent to 
finding Naboth guilty of any offence 
whatever? And yet Naboth would be, 
legally entirely in the wrong, since Ahab, 
legally, is entirely within his rights in 
encompassing and overtopping Naboth 
and putting him under compulsicn to 
sacrifice his holdings at ruinous rates 
and flee into the wilderness! Evidently 
the law maxim, “So use your own that 
you do not injure another,” is subject to 
new and strange interpretations in the 
New York of 1908! 

This sort of thing is going on every- 
where and all the time. It is a conse- 
quence of “the march of improvement.” 
But here it is done with so peculiar and 
impudent a cynicism that the instance 
fairly clamors for notice. Not many 
modern erections are intrinsically more 
inartistic and absurd than this of the 
two wings of the new Hoffman House. 
And yet what is most flagrant about 
them is not their intrinsic inartisticalitv 
and absurdity, but the brutality with 
which they hem in and bully the mild, 
discreet and gentlemanly old edifice be- 
tween and beneath them. It is a crucial 
instance of unneighborliness, of want 
of comity, of “incivism.” Wherefore it 
is worth the affix of a stigma. 
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Great Buildings as Described by Great Writers 


EDITED BY ALBERT C. PHELPS, 


Assistant Professor of Architecture at Cornell University 


Literary references to the Parthenon 
are multitudinous. From  Pausanias 
down, practically every literary man that 
has visited Athens has recorded his im- 
pressions of this great monument. The 
editor, however, has found nowhere a 
more helpful appreciation, poetically ex- 
pressed, than the following extract from 
“D’Athénes a Baalbek,” by Charles Rey- 
naud. 

That the writer is not well known to 
English-speaking people has seemed no 
adequate reason for excluding the quo- 
tation, but a brief biographical note may 
be acceptable to some of our readers. 

Charles Reynaud was born at Vienne 
(Isére) in 1821, and died at Paris in 
1853. He spent a part of his early life 
at Grenoble, and went to Paris toward 
the close of the year 1841. The suc- 
cess, in 1843, of Lucréce, the work of 
one of his compatriots, F. Ponsard, de- 


“After passing the propylaea, one dis- 
covers, about fifty paces away, the Par- 
thenon. The Parthenon, strange puppet 
of destiny, has been, thanks to its stupid 
masters, in turn a Christian church and 
a mosque. Always more fortunate than 
most great monuments, it has never lost 
its religious purpose; it has remained a 
temple, a sacred edifice, and finally at 
the present time, succeeding all the cults 
it has seen pass by, is a religion equally 
as potent as the others, the religion of 
art. Here also, as at Jerusalem and 


Mecca, numerous pilgrims present them- 
selves to render homage to the immortal 
relics. 

“Although the ruins still remaining of 
the Parthenon give a complete idea of 
what it was, the first glance does not 
suffice to convince one of its extreme 
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cided his course and caused him to adopt 
a literary career. In 1844 he made the 
acquaintance of Emile Augier, and a 
close friendship grew up between the 
two. It was about this time that he 
made a journey to the Orient, of which 
he published an account under the title, 
“D’Athénes a Baalbek,” in 1846. In 
1853 he published a collection of poems, 
entitled “Epitres, Contes et Pastorales.” 
His career, which promised a most bril- 
liant future, was cut short the same year 
by pneumonia. After his death his 
friends collected and published a volume 
of his poetical works as a monument to 
his memory. 

The following’ extract shows the au- 
thor’s appreciation of the Parthenon, 
with a keen analysis of its greatness and 
a poetic interpretation of its power of 
appeal. The text necessarily loses some- 
thing of its beauty in the translation. 


The Parthenon 


beauty ; one is not sensible on perceiving 
it of the enthusiasm that is often felt 
upon viewing monuments very beautiful, 
but of an inferior order; in a word, one 
does not experience one of those tri- 
umphant emotions that produce aston- 
ishment ; one appreciates but slowly, with 
the aid of science, reason and reflection. 

“It is a proven fact that to compre- 
hend the highest terms of art, the most 
perfect masterpieces, it generally 
necessary to pass through a certain 
series of ideas; it is necessary to resign 
one’s self to the progressive march of 
education. The intelligence submits 
without knowing it to the labor of de- 
velopment, and, provided it is gifted 


is 


with that instinct that education does 
not give, but that it perfects, the 
ability comes, sometimes slowly, but 
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surely, to appreciate art works justly. 
This can be explained very naturally: 


that which everywhere _ strikes’ the 
eyes and spirit ot the child or 
man are violent attitudes, declama- 


tory poses, unexpected situations. One 
is much more apt to submit to impres- 
sions of fear, astonishment, fury, than 
to be sensible to profound etfects re- 
sulting from simple and severe beauty. 
Men of talent are much more easily 
understood than men of genius, be- 
cause they address themselves more di- 
rectly to the senses than to the intelli- 
gence; because they move the masses 
by more vulgar means, without being 
more natural. The manifestations re- 
sulting from depth of subject, from its 
real nature, are easy to recognize 
than theatrical and animated 
movement. Finally, art, like other 
sciences, must be studied in order to 
arrive at complete knowledge. It is a 
mistake to attribute to masterpieces the 
gift of affecting one all at once, of over- 
coming the spectator ; rather, they are 
the expression of an advanced science, 
and are difficult to analyze. Long and 
strenuous labor is necessary in order 
to appreciate these perfect but subtle 
beauties; it is necessary to progress by 
a constant purification of the taste, to 
put aside all preconceived and distorted 
ideas, and to turn back to what art has 
more ethereal and pure in its substance: 
that is to say, if I may so express my- 
self, exquisite purity of form, delicate 
expression and profound — sentiment, 
knowledge exalted by nature; in a word, 
a beautiful ideal. 

“We who are accustomed to the co- 
lossal dimensions of Gothic churches, 
to the capricious curvature of their lines, 
to the infinite variety of their profiles, 
are surprised, disappointed, at first 
sight, at the lack of grandeur and the 
uniform simplicity of the Greek temples 

“But the studious artist is not so 
quickly discouraged. Having scarcely 
taken in the whole at the first glance, 
he manifests a passionate fondness for 
details; he wanders in the midst of in- 
verted columns, mutilated bas-reliefs; 
he is enraptured by these marble pic- 
tures, these metopes that have escaped 


less 


effects 
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the despoiling hand of Lord Elgin; he 
casts a curious eye over the whole edi- 
fice ; he recomposes the destroyed parts ; 
he searches for the jointing of the 
blocks of marble; he is astonished at 
their perfect bearing; he reflects. He 
often returns, never weary of contem- 
plating these partial beauties, and, final- 
ly, one day, as he sits upon the base of 
a column dreaming of all these fallen 
grandeurs, at the moment when the sun 
sinks toward the summit of the moun- 
tains of Corinth, illuminating with a 
brilliant reflection this sea sown with 
isles, he casts a glance over the Par- 
thenon, colored a roseate hue; wonder- 
ful! The monument has become ani- 
mated and takes on new dimensions, the 
columns turn and seem to rise, the 
horses of the pan-Athenian procession 
start to move, life circulates everywhere, 
the temple appears to him grand and 
superb in all its divine beauty ; he stands 
fascinated like Pygmalion when the 
statue of Galatea became animated be- 
fore him; he is subjugated; he under- 
stands. 

“It is no longer a plaything of art; 
it is a magnificent temple, splendid, im- 
mense ; it is not a confused page, writ- 
ten in diverse styles, with obscure ideas; 
it is a work filled with clearness and 
logic; a work that is the expression, 
simple and complete, of the same idea; 
a masterpiece that bears in a supreme 
degree the three eternal characteristics 
of all architectural beauty: unity, solid- 
ity and proportional grandeur. 

“No description can give a_ perfect 
idea of its beauty; it is necessary to see 
it; the splendor of the sky, the form of 
the mountains, the brilliancy of the il- 
lumination help greatly to a compre- 
hension. Art is born of nature, and is 
in harmony with her; the one is the 
complement of the other. In the midst 
of this severe nature of Greece, at the 
center of these mountains, so well 
lighted that one sees the sky appear at 
a distance behind their crest, it was 
natural that the artists should confine 
themselves more to simple and straight 
lines than to fanciful curves. Haziness 
concedes the spirit dreams and fictions; 
clearness, which brings out forms, con- 
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tours and colors, fixes ideas and imposes 
upon works that are the expression of 
them a character more simple and more 
fixed. 

“The Greeks understocd how to give 
an artistic setting to their monuments. 
Thus, elevated on a natural pedestal, 
in the midst of a plain to which the 
mountains give the form of an oval 
bowl, the Parthenon is doubly grand. 

“T passed many hours sitting upon its 
steps, contemplating the magnificent 
spectacle of plain, sea and mountains, 
or, indeed, wandering about the sacred 
pavement of the temple of Minerva. 


In the midst of the cella, among the 
heaps of débris of columns and _ frag- 
ments of frieze, | remarked a bas-relief 
recently excavated which appeared to 
have been placed there as a symbolic 
figure. It represents three women bear 
ing a funerary urn. It would be diffi- 
cult to find anything more grave ani 
devout than these three figures march 
ing sadly one behind the other; desola- 
tion is imprinted on their faces and in 
their attitude. In this temple half 
thrown down, in the midst of these sad 
remains, they resemble three statues of 
Grief weeping over the ruins.” 
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PILGRIM CHURCH 
St. Louis, Mo. Mauran, Russell & Garden, Architects. 
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UNION AVENUE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


St. Louis Mo. Albert B. Grooves, Architect. 
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Most people who live 

A NOVEL in apartments do_ so 
chiefly for one of two 

TYPE OF reasons. Either they 
APARTMENT are compelled to this 
HOUSE form of domicile by 
force of circumstances, 

or they prefer to live 

in such restricted surroundings to escape 


the cares and vexations of maintaining in 


dependent establishments. These are the 


extreme cases which have given rise to two 
distir classes of large apartment houses, 
one of which affords the cheapest form of 
rentable abode while the other furnishes 


second 


The 
cheapness in 


of conveniences 
offer 
inducement to 


the maximum 


class, as a rule, 


the way of 


cannot 
rents as an 


the intending occupants Perhaps such an 


inducement is unnecessary in this case, for 
the ass of pepole who prefer this type of 
apartments do not, as a rule, need or ex 
pect to economize in their rent. They start 


out with the full 


convenience at no 


of purchasing 
generally at 


expectation 


saving and 


an advance over the rental for similar ac 


commodations in an independent dwelling 


house, They are accordingly quite pre 


pared to pay an annual rental of from three 


to six thousand dollars for the privilege of 


occupying an apartment of from six to eight 


rooms in a large and luxuriously appointed 
metropolitan apartment house in an ex 
clusive section of the city. 

There is, however, another type of mul 
tiple dwelling which has become prevalent 


in the outlying districts of large cities and 


along the business streets of the smaller 


and towns, the two and three family 


The kind of 
these 


cities 
house tenants who seek apart 


ments in houses, which are in the 


majority of cases of the cheapest con- 


great 


struction and of inferior equipment, do so 
which 
inhabit the larger apart- 

Some of 
their 


confines of the 


from a combination of the motives 


prompt those who 


ment houses in the 


these 


large cities 


tenants care enough for sur- 


roundings to leave the city 


for the natural advantages of the suburbs 
or country, and cannot afford the expense 
of a whole house, while others desire to es 


maintenance 
still 


incidental to 
which 


cape the trouble 


or the servant question, remains 


obstacles to a comfort 
domestic life. 

family 
inferior quality, 
possible investment for the 
afford, the 
Hoelscher 


one of the greatest 
able and enjoyable 

W hile 
are generally of 


these two and three houses 
represent 
ing the smallest 
which 
house of Mr. 


Diversey 


accommodations they 


apartment Herman 
at 1932 
we illustrate 


Boulevard, Chicago, which 


herewith, is an exception to 


the rule, providing in its sumptuous ap 
comforts of the 


residence of 


pointments all the most 


modernly equipped American 


the best class. Although there are but 
three floors above the basement the house 
is equipped with a passenger elevator. Each 
apartment covers perhaps more area and 
offers more than one of the highest-priced 
New York apartments before mentioned. 


The rooms, of which there are eight to each 


with three baths and 
independent 


are unusually ample, as the frontage of the 


apartment, two extra 


rooms for servants with baths, 


house is about forty seven feet and its depth 


about eighty-three, exclusive of the bow- 
Window extensions on front and rear. The 
location of the house on Diversey Boule 


vard, a select residential street in Chicago, 
would alone designate it as the abode of the 
acloser inspection of the 
billiard conserva- 
halls bath ac- 


confirms this impression. 


well-to-do, and 


design, with its rooms, 


tories, reception and lavish 


commodations, only 


Announcement has 


been made _ regarding 

THE the plans for the John 
JOHN HAY Hay Memorial Li- 
brary at Brown Uni- 

MEMORIAL versity. The archi- 


tects are 


Rutan & 


Shepley, 


Coolidge, of 


Boston, who have made the plans for va- 
rious other memorial libraries, and there 
is promised an English Renaissance struc- 


ture in Indiana limestone, with basement, 


ground, first, mezzanine and second floors. 


It wi'l be something over one hundred feet in 


length, will space, it is said, for two 


hundred readers, three hundred thousand vol- 
and 


provide 
special libraries, be- 
But perhaps the 

the building is 


umes, rooms for 
sides the necessary offices. 


most significant thing about 
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the subscription of the money to pay for it 
The structure is to be a memorial to an in- 
dividual. The individual at the time of his 
death was Secretary of State, and very bril- 
liantly successful in the hizgh office. Yet the 


capital of the nation, but on the campus of 
his alma mater, as to him the dearer place; 
and it is paid for, not by the contributions 
of a people, nor even of his party; but by 
ten friends. And yet the sum subscribed by 
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\ APARTMENT HOUSE OF MR. HERMAN HOELSCHER. 


1932 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago. 


memorial takes the form of a library build- 
ing because the man of letters—the author 
of “Little Breeches’ and other verse and 
prose—was regarded more highly even than 
the statesman; and it is to stand, not in the 


Marshall & Fox, Architects 


these ten friends reaches the prodigious sum 
of a quarter of a million dollars! Surely 
there is much to think of in this collection 
of facts, and not a little that must have been 
inspiring to the architects. 
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BASEMENT PLAN—APARTMENT HOUSE 
1932 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago. 











OF MR. HERMAN HOELSCHER. 
Marshall & Fox, Architects. 
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As a structural me 
morial to a literary 


THE man, that which was 
ALDRICH dedicated in July, at 
Portsmouth, N. H., to 

MEMORIAL 


the memory of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, pre 
sents an interesting 
contrast to the new library that is to rise 
at Providence in memory of John Hay. For 
the Aldrich memorial is the so-called Nutter 
House which belonged to Mr. Aldrich’'s 


back to the old home. In the attic are to be 
found the  spinning-whee'!s, old-fashioned 
lanterns, foot-stoves, odds and ends which 
made the old garret so delectable The 
reading-lamps, china, silver, great four 
poster beds, old prints on the walls, music 
on the racks, old-fashioned stools of hair 
cloth decorated with handwork, great clock 
in the hall, all things have been so com- 
pletely collected by Mrs. Aldrich’s tireless 
efforts, or so perfectly reproduced, that the 
house is not only a memorial of Mr. Ald 
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IN BASEMENT—APARTMENT HOUSE OF MR. 


HERMAN HOELSCHER. 


1932 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago. 


grandfather, and which is delightfully de 
scribed in “The Story of a Bad Boy.” The 
house has been so “restored” that it is said 
exactly to duplicate to-day its appearance 
at the time when Mr. Aldrich was a boy. 
This is equally true of interior and exterior. 
The wall-papers have been restored, the old 
furniture has been collected, the kitchen re- 
produces the kitchen of one hundred years 
ago. The old books have been collected or 
replaced, and the smallest articles of fur- 
nishing, even of clothing, have heen brought 


Marshall & Fox, Architects 


rich’s childhood, but is said to be one of the 
most interesting examples in the country of 
pre-revolutionary domestic environment. Dr 
Van Dyke's sonnet for the occasion began 
With these words, expressive of the pur- 


pose: 


This is the house where Aldrich read 
The early pages of Life’s wonderbook 
With boy's delight. seside this ingle-nook 
He saw the driftwood fire of fancy shed 
Weird colors on the pictures blue and red. 








NOTES AND 


interest- 


the 


The instructive and 
ing product 


architect 


result is an 


perhaps, to aver 


the 


more so, 


than to general reader of 


age 


Aldrich. And there is ground for criticism 
that the memorial is rather to the boy than 
to the man—a fact, however, that may be 
fair'y excused by the subject of the book 

that made him famous 
Since the Baltimore 
fire, when that city, in 
DECLINED a bold widening and 
OPPOR-:- replanning of streets, 
so nearly grasped the 

TUNITIES 


opportunity to recast 


the burned portion in 


accordance with mod 
ern municipal art as well as science, there 
has doubtless been among enthusiasts a sub 
conscious yearning that the chance might 
come again—to some community other, of 
course, than their own. But it has come and 
gone with results less good than Baltimore's. 
San Francisco declined it; and Che!sea, 


Muass., seems to have let it slip, as far as any 
adequate measures are 


hotbed of 


concerned though 


lies in a landscape archi 
The 
seems to be 


vers 


tects esson of these disappointments 


that important than op 
the public, so 
oppor- 
even to create one. 


tentative 


more 


portunity is the education of 


that there may be a will to seize 


inity when it 
As is not 


n was In 


comes or 


very generally known, a 


readiness for the recasting of 


Chelsea on lines of modern civic beauty 
thin a few days after the fire Inside of 
week indeed, there was published in the 


prepared 
White, 


make in 


“Post™ a 
its request by Pray, 
¢ Bo 


ransmilt 


preliminary plan 
Hubbard & 
they 


Boston 


ton. To the statement 


ting the report: “Unless the new 


ty is a'so planned for beauty, we believe 


will certainly fail to attain to its greatest 
financial prosperity. The more attractive it 
made to live in, the more permanent the 
tvpe of dwellings that will be built,’’ there 
will now be pretty general agreement. And 


the fact that the architects did not find it 
ecessary “‘to depart very radically from the 
lines of the old 
established 


needs of 


have be 

definite 
makes the 
the plans the more dis- 


main plan, which 


ome through serving 


transportation,” only 
popular disregard of 
The city beautiful idea and city 
have 


couraging. 
strides in 
years; but 
that the 
in the 


State 


made marvelous 
the last 
as the Chelsea 
been all 
dome 


replanning 
the United States in 
such setbacks 
battle has not 


shadow of the 


few 
show 

won yet 
of the 


even 
Bulfinch 


house. 
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There can be little 
ARCHITEC: question that the artis- 
tically designed his- 

TURE P : 
torical pageant, so 
AND A successful in England, 
PAGEANT is going to be equally 


popular with spectacle- 


loving Americans Al- 
ready it has had very extensive and brilliant 
test in the tercentenary at Quebec. If it 
does become so, the “pageant of education” 


Dedication 
the 


feature of the 
buildings of 


Which was. the 


Festival for the splendid 
Normal! 


culiar 


have a pe 
first of a 
very in- 


will 
the 
But 
There is no space 
but there 
attention to 


Boston 


school in 
interest as perhaps 


long and important series. 


teresting it was in itself. 
here to 


direction of 


describe it, may 
the 


this 


or need 
properly be 
which was had in 


prominent part 


pageant by architecture and its kindred arts. 
In the first place, the occasion was the dedi- 
product. The 
beautiful 
was led 
Mater, and these 
Daniel C. 
Knowl- 


cation of an architectural 


scene's setting was the building's 
entrance 
Handmaids of Alma 
from the 


soston Public Library: 


courtyard. The 
by the 
vere adapted 


procession 


panels of 
French in the 

purple 
Romance in rose, 


edge in raiment, Poetry in violet, 


Truth in blue, Music in 


white, and Inspiration in the Sir Galahad 
red of the Abbey frescoes. A'ma mater 
herself, clad in gold and white, holding a 
scepter and a book, faithfully represented 


the well-known figure by French at Colum- 
bia University. It has been happily pointed 
out, indeed, that the whole keynote of the 
pageant was found in the words chiseled 
above the portal of the school, “Education 
for Service’—the great thought that or- 
ganized education no longer means isolation, 
nor scholarship. self-development only. In 


the 
Architecture’s expression 
utilized 


conception, social service is 
both 


sufficiently 


the modern 
obligation of 
of this direct to be 
in the 
did express it, the 


Was 


pageant, and so far as architecture 


spirit of the age was in it. 


The movement which 

has been in progress 

A for at least a year for 
CIVIC the comprehensive im- 
provement of Grand 

REVIVAL Rapids, Mich., would 
be misnamed if styled 

“a campaign,” for that 

would suggest that there had been positive 


matter of 
fact, there very seldom is real opposition to 
movement. The 


opposition to overcome. As a 


such a thing to be over- 
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e@ome is the inertia resultant from ignorance. 
But the energetic fashion in which this was 
accomplished at 
culiar fitness to the term 
which has been applied to it. 
that a 


Grand Rapids, gives a pe 


“civie revival’ 
Indeed, it is 
that his 


suggesting an aggressive cru 


said clergyman, who made 


catchword in 
sade for the city’s 


improvement, is largely 


responsible. His suggestion made to 
Affairs 
Trade 


the mayor appointed a 


was 
the Municipal committee of the 
strong Board of Through its interest, 
special committee of 
nine exceedingly 


prominent and respected 


citizens to decide what should be done, and 


where and how. The committee engaged a 


secretary, who at once got into correspond- 
ence with other municipalities and the lead 
ing civic authorities of the country. In the 
meantime, by way of rousing the public in- 
terest, so as to have popular backing for the 
plans to be proposed, Professor Zueblin was 


engaged to give a series of civic lectures. 
Thirty-nine societies of one sort and another 
accepted the invitation of the Board of 
Trade, which alone has a thousand members 
—and the population of 
only about one hundred 
making the 
Zueblin 
fourteen sessions in seven days, 
12,000 


Grand Rapids is 
thousand to co 
operate in lectures a 


success. 


Professor writes: “T gave them 
and we had 
Then the 


from the 


out about 
mittee’s 


people 
$1,750 


com- 
demand for City 


Council, for the engagement of experts to 
lay out a comprehensive plan, glided through 
the council without opposition.” At this 
writing there has been no public announce- 
ment as to the choice of the experts—in fact, 
the sum available for them is pretty small. 
But no doubt The 
revival wholesale 
Zueblin. 


were de 


they will be good men. 
confined to the 
effected by 
Day forty 
many 


was not 
conversions Professor 
On Arbor addresses 
livered in as and ten 
thousand elms were given to the children to 
The 


Board of Trade has said: 


public schools, 
plant in various 
President of the 
“T have never known Grand 
thoroughly 


parts of the city. 


tapids to be so 


and generally aroused on any 


subject. The interest in the Civic Revival 


has seized all classes of citizens, and cre- 
ated a sense of 
able.’’ It is 


addition to the 


fellowship which is remark- 
that in 
described for 


instructive to learn 


steps already 
High pupils 
reports of the Zue- 
used 


such interest, 
credits for 


lectures, 


arousing School 
were given 
were lantern 
prepared by the local Camera Club, 
to show the disfigurement of the streets by 
telegraph poles and billboards; the 
approaches to public buildings, 
lected vacant lots. It was all very system- 


blin and there 


slides, 


mean 
and neg- 
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so built 
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atic and energetic; and the citizens are ready 





now to insist that whatever in reason the 
experts may recommend, shall be carried 
out. 

Somewhat delayed, 
reports have come to 
CITY this country of an ad 
PLANNING dress delivered by 
Paul Waterhouse,  be- 

IDEAS 


Architectural 
Association in 


fore the 
London. 


He took as his theme 
the imaginary task of planning a new 
metropolis of the size of London—an oppor- 


tunity which would be, he said, ‘“‘not an 


artistic b'essing, but an artistic 


This he 


calamity.” 
with these 
would be full of 


also full of a 


explains words, “A city 


convenience, but 


well ordered prim propriety, 
Which every true lover of cities would re 
gret. To take the most obvious aspect of my 


meaning, there is the question of straight 


ness. No one but an old-fashioned land 


scape gardener (sic) has the moral courage 
} 


to be deliberate ly crooked: a new city would 
duty of 


should do our best to 


involve on many grounds the 


straightness, and we 
from it the 
we should 


than the 


evolve beauty of straightness 


glory in length, in vistas longer 


longest sight, in roads of 
that 


spot to spot, but we 


arrow 
like purpose speed unswerving from 
should lose that happy 
obliquity which is justified only by the cause 
(generally the s'ow buffetings of history or 
geography) which bend the highways of our 
older Most 
dissent from his statement as to the oppor 
tunity, they at 
would break up their vistas with accents at 
appropriate that he spoke 
for himself rather than for others. But the 


cities.” planners of cities will 


and, feeling sure that least 


points, will say 


criticism remains interesting and suggestive. 


Tt emphasizes the fact that in the replan- 
ning of cities there is great need of rever 
ence for the past. A city’s individuality, in 


fact, largely 


the most 


expressed by irregularities, is 
Ameri- 


can who has had a hand in a good deal of 


precious thing it has. An 
the re-planning in this country has recently 
said, in “The first 
who ade 
proble m of 
intangible something which 
the city says, which is the secret of its own 
And when he 
has found this, it tempers his whole re-cast- 
ing of the subtly, unconsciously, it 
affects his every scheme. A 


writing on the subject: 
thing which is looked for by him 


quately approaches the city- 


planning is that 
peculiar charm among cities. 


city; 
man might be 
wondrously learned in engineering, in land 
scape designing and in architecture; but un 
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less he was so sympathetic to the spirit of 
cities that he could catch the individual ex- 
pression of each, he must fail in the making 
of city plans.” But to go back t the ad 
dre another interesting idea which was 


brought 
of ti 

exaggerated in 
mean ot 


out was 
iffic at ce 


concerning a convergence 


nters This is a result which 


most new city plans by 


circusses,” The 


rond points, ete. 


eaker’s advice was, “Don’t!’ “Where two 
diagonal roads cross one another, and are 
ilso met by an east and west road,’ it 
should be ontrived, he thought, “that the 
meeting miss fire,” so that “the point of 
conflict should be spread A final 


thought 


was that city designing is an art—‘One art 


h said—‘‘that deals with practical things 
and practical issues, an art which will loss 
its dignity if it ever forgets that thess 


things and issues are practical.” 


This is 


well put, though perhaps it not need 


the saying 


T . Horsfall, of 


Manchester, England,a 


A STUDY leader of the English 
OF movement for housing 
reform, has prepared a 

LEGISLATION ie 2 
compilation of the 
legislative enactments 
of Germany to improy 
“the dwellings and surroundings of the 
people,’ and the Manchester University 
Press has published it in a paper bound 


book of some two hundred large pages, fully 
indexed, illustrated, and of the greatest in- 
terest and value It is not as easy reading 


as a romance, nor could one possibly give 
the gist of its contents in any review ap- 
preciably shorter than the book itself. For 


makes available for English speaking 


readers the essential features of the great 


mass of legislation, not only by the empire 


but by the eities and towns of Germany, that 


relates to building and town-planning. 


That Germany has gone much further than 
other countries in such legislation, everybody 
knows. But the need was much more 
urgent. Tables are given showing the num- 
ber of inhabitants and the number of fami 
lies per dwelling in 1881 and in 1891 in the 
cities and towns of Germany, and of Eng- 
land. In the latter, including London, the 
average number of inhabitants to a dwelling 
in 1881 was 6.3, in 1891, 6.1; and of families 
in 1891, 1.31. Excluding London, the num- 
ber was appreciably smaller. In Berlin, 
the number of inhabitants per dwelling in 


1880 was 44.9; and in 1890, 52.6. In 
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Breslau, 35.2 and 35.4, respectively; in Dres- 
den, 82.6 and 27.4, respectively; in Leipzig 
oS.6 in ISSO The number of households to 


a dwelling in I1IS90 ranged from 0.1 in 
Munich to 12.5 in Berlin—omitting Bremen 
where the number was only twice as many 

in Eng'and, London included Of every 
thousand persons, it is found that in the 
ties there were living in one, or at most 
two, rooms, often with no fireplace, 760 in 
Koeningsberg, 742 in Breslau, 738 in Ber- 
lin, GSS in Dresden, 679 in Hanover, etc It 
is no wonder that Germany has become the 
experimental ground for advanced housing 
egislation 


To combat such evils there is legislation 


permitting the cities and towns, themselves 
or by contract, to erect, when necessary 
small dwellings for the use of the town’s 
own workmen and officials who have low 
sa'aries; to encourage building societies that 
limit their dividends to not more than four 
per cent., by remitting assessments and 


taxes, by loaning 
land to 


Some of 


money, or credit, or 


selling 


town and on 


them at low 
this 
individuals. It 
the 
finally by 
The 


Suggestive 


cost, easy 
terms. assistance can be given 


the 


trans 


even to further combats 


evil by facilitating provision of 


portation, and elaborate 
details of 


and 


town 
planning schemes. 


lation 


this legis- 
are as 


interesting as 


general character. 


Is 168 


The General Building Law of Saxony (1900) 


“individualizes.” This is on the principle 
enunciated by Herr Stuebben, the eminent 
architect “He who builds a house for him- 
self can safely have almost complete free 
dom granted to him Care for himself will, 
as a rule, have more effect than all the care 
that the police can give The ay 


plicat the 


needed in 


ion of whole army of 
the 


house, to 


regulations, 
which are case of a 


the 


vast 


barrack-dwe'ling small dwell 


ing that will be occupied by one family, is 
aimless and unjustifiable Under this law, 
again, “Buildings which would form a pub 
lic disfigurement of the place can be pro 
hibited. By a by-law higher architectural 
demands can be made for certain streets, or 
parts of streets.’’ Thus, with all the regu- 
lation and restriction, the effort of the 
Saxon law is “‘to give as much freedom in 
building as is campatible with the rights 
which need protection, and with  well- 
founded interests.” It is this aim which 


gives to the general and special building 
laws of Germany much more than merely 
academic interest to English and American 


readers. 
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